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SPECIAL NOTIOR. 
In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
be sent to all subseribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
» cach paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
imaself the time when his subscription ends. 


¥ 


¥« would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms. 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
aud we give our readers their full money's worth. 


se See Third Page for Terms, &0..69 

Subecritrs will observe the date on the label: 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, Ghis date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates wil 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
cusily corrected when pointed out soon after their 


oocurrence, 





ditorial, 


HOW TO CONDUCT FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


We have received the following letter from 
a farmer's wife in New Hampshire :— 

Mr. Eprror:—I have long wanted to pen 
an article for your paper, not that I have ever 
written anything for the press in my life, 
but, being a farmer's wife, I have had a few 
topics on my mind of which | wish to speak. 
The first topic is that of Farmers’ Clubs. A 
number of years ago some of our farmers 


formed a Club. They met at the sitting room 
of atavern here, and a school house there, 
nda hall somewhere else. The effort was 


ood and successful so far as it went. Some- 
the women would venture into some 


hool house, but, as a general thing, the wo- 


nes 


= on 


men were excluded. My husband used to 
ne home saying ‘*‘what a dry thing our 
Farmers’ Club 1s... Some of the members en 


ged one of their number to get them up a 


the Fourth of July. To this no 
i 


ner oO! 


women were invited. Soa few old farmers 
their baked pig, &c., all to themselves 
[hus our Farmers’ Club, in a short time, was 
numbered among the things that were, but are 
not. Now, never having been admitted to 
( if these august assemblies, I cannot tell 
he programme of their meetings; but I 
think if they had managed it so as to have 
their wives and daughters to their Clubs, 

t meetings would not have been so drv, 
might have been more instructive, and, 
sequently one more good. Now, for 

‘ I would have a Farmers’ Club in 

ry neighborhood where there are farmers 

rh to form one, and the meetings should 

at the farmers’ own homes; first at one 


house and thenat another. ‘Then the farmer's 
the meeting was to be held 
ld be particularly anxious to have a good, 
interesting meeting at their own home. 


M4 
Ss. F. 


imily where 





H. 


We are glad ‘‘a farmer’s wife” has spoken 
out. We agree with her fully that there 
1 be asocial farmers’ club in every farm- 


shoul 
ing neighborhood. Weare not, however, de- 
cided as to the best method of organizing it, 
or of carrying it on. Our prejudices have 
been in favor of the meetings being held at 
the farmer's houses alternately, and we believe 
still that this is the best method to pursue at 
the start. It creates a better feeling, brings 
the other members of the farmer's family into 
the ring, and makes it every way more pleasant 


It 


among all 
an gZ All. 


and social. also divides the travel more 


og 


may 


ially But as a Club grows, it 
out-grow dwelling house accommodations. 
We know of Clubs where quite large halls 
] There 


well filled at nearly every meeting. 
is no subject upon which, at the present time, 


are 


rous of obtaining facts than 
of the 


we are more desi 


erning the workings numerous 


Farmers’ Clubs in New England, and we take 
pport full 


e several Clubs as our friends and patrons 


8 In accounts of 


ty to invite as 
can send us. We would very much like copies 
1 programmes and annual reports 
by-laws, &. We 
) make a little study of such associated 


printe 


containing 


constitution, 
wish 
eflort on the part of farmers, and ask for the 
materials to aid us in the work. Secretaries 
Clubs will confer a favor by sending us 


such reports as they may see fit. 





THAT VENERABLE COW. 
In copying the notice of that twenty-eight 
years old cow which 


of De 


was alluded to in our is- 
», 28, the National Live Stock Jour- 
nclines to question the authenticity of 
asks if the New 


FARMER is sure of the facts, to which we reply 


sue 


the figures, and ENGLAND 
that we know of no good reason why the facts 
n the statement should be doubted, except in 
We 
that instead of being a full blood Jersey, as 


we 


regard to the breed. have since learned 


had supposed, she was a grade. Having 


called Mr. Metcalf's attention to the Journal's 
doubts, he has sent us a few additional facts 


neerning the case. He writes as follows :— 


Mr. Eprror:—The cow you refer to in 
your issue of Dec. 28th, as owned by me, was 
lropped in my stable Dec. 28, 1849. She 
gave her first calf in her third year. She had 
but one bull calf, and that was raised and kept 
the farm for cows. She dropped her last 
calf May 6, 1873, a heifer, which we now own, 
with one other four years older. We now 
own three of her granddaughters, two year- 
lings, the third in milk from her first calving, 
and is now making a pound of butter from 
seven quarts of milk. The venerable mother 
of this family was a grade Jersey and Ayr- 
shire, having been sired by a Jersey bull. She 
gave at her best, in the flush of feed, eighteen 
quarts per day, and was never farrow. She 
was slaughtered in my stable for beef Dec. 17, 
1877; the day previous, she gave four quarts 
of milk. She was considered a superior but- 
ter cow, the yield being large in quantity, and 
rich both in flavor and color. She has left a 
better record behind in her offspring than any 
we can give her on paper, for her progeny are 
so strongly marked they are easily distinguished 
among the herds in the country. 

E. L. Mrerecatr. 

Franklin, Mass., Feb. 1, 1879. 

Accompanying the above, were the follow- 
ing certificates from residents of Franklin, who 
are owners of cows and heifers descended 
from this grade cow :— 

This is to certify that I now own one of the 
daughters of the cow referred to in the New 
ENGLAND Farmer of Dec. 28, as belonging 
to E. L. Metcalf, of Franklin; that she is now 
in milk, and yielding one pound of butter 
from four and three-fourths quarts of milk. 

CuarLes BapGer. 

Franklin, Feb. 1, 1879. 

This is to certify that I now own one of the 
daughters of the cow referred to in the New 
ENGLAND Farmer of Dec. 28, as belonging 
to E. L. Metcalf, of Franklin; she is now in 
milk, aud is yielding three and one-fourth 
pounds of butter from fifteen quarts of milk, 
as by trial recently made in my dairy. 

Jason Tower. 

Franklin, Feb. 1, 1879. 

We have occasionally known of good cows 
being kept till they were twenty years old, 
though we doubt if it is usually profitable to 
do so. This cow of Mr. Metcalf’s was a pet 
in the family, and was kept some years partly 
out of respect for what she had been. Her 
latter years were those of age and infirmity, 
she seldom being driven to the pasture, which 
was at some distance, but was well fed and 
cared for at the barn. 

The statements that a pound of butter can 
be made from less than five quarts of milk 
have always been a little difficult for us to be- 
lieve, but when made by men like Mr. Tower, 
whom we well know, and whose word is as 
good as any man’s bond, we are forced to ac- 


on 














Y. 

Mr. Bayard Qapldt is ‘reported to have said 
that there can neRerbe given a positive picture 
of American society, because there is no posi- 
tive society. Our civilization is too crude and 
One sees it in one way, another 
sees it in another way. It is not the same in 
New England as at the West, nor at the West 
as at the South. It is all a kaleidoscope, and 
he who describes it must describe confusion. 
To present to English readers a book that 
shall hold up the picture of our society as 
English books hold up their society to us, is 
simply impossible. These statements of Mr. 
Taylor were undoubtedly, in the main, correct, 
and yet we doubt if every American reader of 
English novels, much less of books of travel, 
gets, in every case, very correct ideas of Eng-_ 
lish society. The same rainbow is never seen 
by two persons at the same time, simply be- 
cause two pair of eyes, can never look 
through the same set of rain drops. The pic- 
ture one sees of Eurdpean life depends upon 
the quality of eyes it is seen through, and 
upon the character of the people who hold up 
and present the picture to view. A single 
day's ride in our own country will illustrate 
the idea. Let one follow the railroads only, 
and he would pronounce our agriculture a 


too various. 


complete failure, as he would see little but un- 
drained swamp, rocky woodland, and deserted 
back pastures. But let him drive over the 
main highways between thriving towns, and 
his eye would be delighted by the neat farm- 
houses, large, well-filled barns, orchards bend- 
ing under their load of fruit, aud smooth fields, 
rich with grass, grain, or vegetables. Indeed 
every picture is more or less one-sided. 
American tourists abroad who follow the trav- 
eled routes, who meet railroad officials, botel 
servants, and fellow travelers mainly, must 
gain but a poor idea of the inner life of the 
people who go to make up the society of 
those countries. 

Ex-Goy. J. Gregory Smith, of St Albans, 
as many of our readers are aware, spent much 
of the past summer with his family in visiting 
different portions of Europe, and with what 
kind of eyes he saw European agriculture and 
European society may be inferred from the 
following abstract of his recent talk before 
the Vermont farmers at their dairy meeting at 
Montpelier. It augurs well for the future of 
our own civilization, that we have among us 
men of wealth, culture and influence, and men 
with broad vision, who have eyes to see, and 
hearts to sympathize with those classes in sg- 
In taking a 
view of European agriculture and European 


ciety that need such sympathy. 


society, the Governor did not let the fine man- 
sion entirely hide the mud hovel, nor did he 
wholly forget the women yoked to the plough 
while admiring the fat Shorthorns bred solely 
for the tables of the aristocracy. We quote 
from the Vermont Watchman :— 


In regard to the much talked of superiority 
of English farming, the Governor saw nothing 
there, and he visited many farms, in various 
agricultural districts, that implied any secrets 
that outside barbarians cannot learn. Order 
and system are the sole basis of English supe- 
riority. The English farmer does not think 
to extract labor or milk from his animals 
without care and without suitable nutriment 
So with his soi!. Thoroughness in cultivation 
and fertilization—draining when needed, and 
rotation as an incident of cultivation—on these 
rest all his success. Out of these principles 
come the results that we admire in European 
agriculture. In regard to drainage, it is the 
basis of all success in English agriculture and 
the drains must be thoroughly made. This 
premised, the soil is thoroughly worked with 
plough and harrow, until perfect tilth is ef 
fected. Following this comes the feeding o 
the land, and how best to do this is made a 
study by every farmer, A great variety of 
methods are resorted to. Vast sums are in- 
vested in artificial fertilizers. They cannot 
afford to dispense with these; without then 
they would make no profit. With them they 
raise as much as forty-three bushels of wheat 
to tae acre. They aim to get two crops a 
year, making the land work. Wheat is fal- 
lowed; after burning the stubble in heaps 
lightly covered with earth and spreading the 
ashes, other crops, clover or turnips, are 
sown. Clover is cured in that damp climate 
by cocking as soon as wilted, the cocks 
capped, and every dry day it is handled over 
ind re-cocked and covered. This is repeated 
until curing is completed, and the hay is muct 
better than that which is sun cured here. The 
Swedish turnips and mangolds grown after 
wheat do not reach full size, but furnish much 
feed. They are fed out before the same root: 
that were planted earlier. 

In regard to cattle, they are never allowed 
to cease growing. From calfhood to the 
butcher the feed is carefully adapted to the 
wants of the system, so as to promote the best 
evrowth. The Governor saw Lord Chesholm’s 
stock farm, and in his granary he had just put 
one thousand bushels of American corn, be 
sides large quantities of barley, oats and oil 
cake. These are fed in mixture, and with va- 
rious changes, according to the needs of the 
cattle at various stages of growth and fatten 
ing. The Governor did not see one creature 
in England in the condition in which the cat- 
tle of Vermont generally appear in spring 
The yearlings are equal to our three-year-olds. 
It costs no more than the starvation method. 
Che rich manure goes back to the fields to re- 
turn again in great crops of feeding material. 

In Ireland, the southern portion is far more 
fertile than England, and is almost exclusively 
devoted to dairy farming. The Governor 
visited the butter market in the city of Cork. 
He used to think the Franklin county farmers 
made a large amount of good butter, but the 
sight in that market was far superior. There 
are three kinds of butter: first, the unsalted, 
tor immediate use, for which there is a great 
demand. Then there is the salted butter, in 
oak firkins of one hundred pounds. This is 
all taken out by knocking down the firkin, 
weighed and inspected by the market inspec- 
tors, who grade it into three qualities with the 
name of the inspector branded in the wood o! 
the firkin. It is then replaced in the firkins 
and is ready to ship. The average is from 
eighteen hundred to three thousand firkins a 
day, all from within a small distance of Cork. 
All this land is under the highest cultivation 
in grass. The average price of the first qual- 
ity of butter is thirty cents per pound. The 
saddest sight was the despair and hopeless 
look of the people. Not a solitary smile was 
seen on any peasant woman’s face in all Ire- 
land. They live in mud hovels. The rich 
proprietors all live in London, in riot and lux- 
ury, on the money drawn from this rich terri- 
tory. The roads of Ireland are perfect, kept 
up by the peasantry under compulsion of the 
landlords. 

In Belgium the system was similar to that 
of England, though not so perfect, and the 
farms much smaller, something like those ot 
Canada, in long narrow lots. In Switzerland 
the cultivation is high, but owing to the moun- 
tainous character of the land the farms are 
small. Much of the hill land is in vinevards 
on terraces. The cows there are used for 
ploughing. The Governor saw a cow anda 
woman yoked together to a plough. The wo- 
man had the jong end of the evener. The 
men are drafted for military duty to a great 
extent. They live on black bread, and the 
meal goes to England. Some American ba- 
con is consumed there. The product of the 
land is immense ; high manuring is practiced. 
The manure is all composted in heaps made 
like the cheese of a cider press. A channel is 
made around the heap and the juices are all 
caught and taken out as 7 manure. The 
manure is carried up the hills for the vines in 
baskets on women’s backs. The fruit and 
milk is brought down in like manner. 

The Governor wound up with a strong ap- 
peal for more underdraining, better cultiva- 
tion and higher manuring. 





A Goop Move.—At a recent meeting of 
the Pomfret, Conn., Farmers’ Club, at which 
the value of corn cobs for feeding purposes 
was under discussion, and with a great va- 
riety of opinions expressed, as usual at farmers’ 
meetings, Mr. Harris May introduced a res- 
olution to have the corn cob question definite- 
ly settled by an experimenter, to be chosen 
among members of the Club, and who shall be 
paid for his labors and experiments, from the 





cept them. 


the right direction? And is not the idea 
worthy of consideration by such Clubs and 
Agricultural Societies as have funds at their 
command, which they have no special use 
for, as seems to be the case with some we 
might name ? 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 

We have received, too late for notice in our 
last, a programme for a Farmers’ Institute to 
be held at the town hall in Auburn, Mass., on 
Thursday, Feb. 20. The order of exercises 
announced is as follows :— 

At 10 o'clock, A. M., a paper on ‘‘Market 
Gardening,” by Benj. P. Ware, of Marblehead, 
to be followed by general discussion. At 124 
o'clock, P. M., refreshments at the hall on the 
picnic plan. At 2 o’clock, P. M.,.a paper on 
**Soilingand General Dairying” by A. W. Chee- 
ver, Agricultural Editor of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, to be followed by general discussion. 
In the evening, at 7.30 o'clock, a lecture on 
‘Corn, its Culture and Adaptability to Soil 
and Locality,” by A. L. Murdock, Esq., 
of Jamaica Plains. Mr.O B. Hadwen, mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Wm. H. Earl, of 
Worcester, Mr. Leander Wetherell, late of 
the Cultivator, Rev. Mr. Ball, of Upton, and 
other prominent agriculturists will be present 
and take part in the discussion. 

Mr. S. A. Newton is chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, and Thos. S. Eaton, 
Secretary. 

Another notice, not received till Feb. 15, 
informs us that the first Bristol County Farm- 
ers’ Institute for °79, will be held at Cedar 
Street Chapel, Taunton, commencing on 
Wednesday, Feb. 19, 1879, at 10 o'clock, A. 
M. Capt. Moore, Sec’y Flint, A. P. Slade, 
and others, will address farmers upon appro- 
priate topics; and interesting discussions may 
be expected upon raising Cattle, Crops, Seeds, 
Manures, &c. All interested in farming and 
gardening are cordially invited to attend the 
meetings. Theo. Dean is President, and D. 
L. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
us and benefit themselves by giving us earlier 


Our friends will oblige 


notice of these meetings. 





COW TESTS AND BUTTER RECORDS. 

Mr. L.S. Hardin, who has recently taken 
charge of the cattle department of Wallace's 
Monthly, is earnestly advocating the organi- 
zation of a society of cattle breeders, for the 
purpose of establishing a ‘‘record” of the ac- 
tual performances of dairy animals at the pail. 
A preliminary meeting was called at the late 
Dairy Convention at Utica, when the subject 
was talked over, and numerous suggestions 
presented. We certainly can see no reason 
why such a record should not aid breeders and 
dealers in fixing upon the true or relative 
value of their animals. 

Ifa record is needed for fixing the value of 
a trotting horse, why not for ascertaining the 
worth of a milch cow? Mr. Hardin pro- 
poses a board of managers, an executive com- 
mittee, and special testers; the latter to re- 
$2 per day and travelling expenses, 
whose business it shall be to visit herds, and 
personally test the quantity of milk and butter 
of such cows as the owners are desirous of 
having a published record; such owners first 
being required to pay into the treasury of the 
Association the sum of ten dollars, to cover 
expenses. We certainly hope something 
worthy the effort will result. Cattle breed- 
ers and buyers have been dependent upon 
pedigrees for fixing values too long already. 
Let us havea record of actual production, 
and have it made under rules which shall 
leave no doubt as to the merits of the animals 
whose points are tested. 


ceive 





Disposat or SewaGe.—-The Journal of 
Chemistry condenses from English exchanges 
highly cemmendatory accounts of the opera 
tion of the sewage works at Hertford, which 
are on the system already applied with 
marked success at Coventry. The sewage 
‘lows into a tank, divided into compartments ; 
it is subjected to the action of a mixture of 
‘heap salt of alumina and proto-sulphate of 
iron and lime. A small stream of this com- 
pound mixes with the sewage, disinfecting 
snd deodorizing the whole, while precipitat- 
ing the solids gradually. 
into several tanks, passing from tank to tank 
by weirs, precipitating as it proceeds, and is 
then discharged into a small channel which 
runs intotheriver Lea. The solids, which are 
without smell, are drained, and the product is 
converted into cakes to be sold as a fertilizer. 
Che water in the channel was tested and found 
to be quite pure. The utilizing of city sew- 
age is to be one of the most important subjects 
to engage the attention of the next genera- 
tion, in this country. 


The water flows 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





BARLEY VS. OATS. 
I happened to see an editorial, a few weeks ago, 
in the FARMER, on soiling. I was so much inter- 
ested in the article that I have wished several 
times since that I could obtain the paper containing 
the article, that 1 could read it again and show it to 
others. But I took my pen at this time to ask you 
a question or two about barley. How does barley 
compare with oats as to the yield of grain and 
straw? How does barley compare with oats in 
value for feed, both as to the grain and straw? 
And also in regard to price? Are there different 
kinds of barley, and if so, which is best? These 
questions may seem trite to barley growers, but 
there isno barley grown in my neighborhood. 

East Hubbardton, Jan. 24, 1879. A. A. 

Remarks.—We have had but little experience 
with oats or barley, except when grown for feeding 
green or for hay. Oats, we should say, have a 
stiffer straw and on rich land stand better without 
lodging than barley, and flso produce a greater 
weight of straw on the acre. The yield of grain 
is also greater with oats than with barley. 

Massachusetts farms produced in 1875, 457,710 
bushels of oats on 14,614 acres, or at the rate of 
about 314 bushels per acre, and their average value 
was 70 cents per bushel, or $22 per acre for the 
grain. Of barley, there were grown 46,884 bushels 
on 1828 acres, or at the rate of 25 bushels per acre, 
with a value of $1.00 per bushel. Opinions differ 
concerning the value of both oat and barley straws. 
As barley straw is the softer, as usually grown, it 
would seem to be a better food for cows, and this 
agrees with our limited experience in feeding the 
two. Oats willendure a colder climate than bar- 
ley, and are more subject to rust and blight in hot 
weather. In estimating the value of the grain of 
these two crops, it must be remembered that a 
bushel of oats weighs 32 pounds, while a bushel of 
barley must weigh 48 pounds. 

There is supposed to be some risk in feeding bar- 
ley on account of the beards, but we hear of very 
few cases where evil has resulted from feeding it to 
animals. There are different kinds of barley, but 
we cannot name the best. , 





VALUE OF BUCKWHEAT. 

I have been a careful reader of the New Ene- 
LAND FARMER for over two years, and have seen 
almost every kind of grain mentioned, its value, 
etc., except buckwheat. Now, we raise quite a quan- 
tity of it in this section of Connecticut, some farm- 
= raising — 100 onan I would like to know 

ts per cent value com to corn, oats, or rye for 
feeding to fat hogs or beef or for feeding to mileh 
cows, either alone or mixed with other grains. The 
reason why I ask is because if it is a paying crop, 
we want to raise more, but if not, less, or none. 
N. G. Writs. 

Brooklyn, Conn., Jan. 25, 1879. 

RemaRks.—In comparing the analyses of the 
different grains mentioned, we find that the percent- 
age of water in the air-dried grains varies but little, 
ranging from 14 to 14.4, but the crude fibre varies 
widely, from 3.5in rye to 15 in buckwheat, 5.5 in 
corn, and 9.3 in oats. Of fats, buckwheat has 1.5, 
corn 6.5, oats 6,rye2. Of albuminoids, buckwheat 
has 9 per cent, corn 10, oats 12, and ryell. Of 
carbo-hydrates, buckwheat contains 58.7, corn 62.1, 
oats 55.7, and rye 67.4. The organic substances 
contained in buckwheat are also found less diges- 
tible than in most of the other grains. 

Probably the market price of buckwheat is not a 
very unsafe guide in estimating its feeding value, 
as compared with other grains. We look upon it, 





funds in the treasury. Is not this a move in 


well worthy of culture on rough, thin soils, yet 
not profitable to grow where the better cereals will 
thrive. Among its advantages may be mentioned 
its quick growth, and tolerable security from loss 
by bad weather at harvest time, as its fifteen per 
cent of crude, fibre is a very good protection to the 
comparatively small amount of food contained 
within the hull. Buckwheat is a popular crop in 
some parts of eastern Connecticut, especially on 
rough, rocky farms, where improved machinery 
would work only to a disadvantage. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Somerset CentRaL, Mr.—The annual meeting 
of this Society was held onthe 8th. The Secretary 
reported a balance on hand of $32.14. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, R. B. Shepherd. Vice Presidents, Da- 
vid Horn and Alexander Crawford. Secretary, A. 







Rt. Smiley. Treasurer, . Weston. Trustees, 

B. M. Hight, David Hor iram Steward. _ 
Nort River, Vte— met at Jack- 

sonville, Feb. 1, and chose ng officers :— 


Pres., J. W. Morse; Vice Presidémts, F. H. Put- 
nam, A. Preston; Secretary, H. G. Porter; Ass’t 
Secretary, R. D. Brown; ‘Treasurer, E. 8. Allen; 
Marshal, Luther Adams; Directors, N. L. Stetson, 
E. S. Allen, L. W. Fairbanks, Milton Powers, H. 
W. Barber, W. H. H. Parker, C. F. Griffin. 

Tue Berxs Country, PENN., AGRICULTURAL 
AND HorticuLtvuRaL Socrery, at its last annual 
meeting, held at Reading, made choice of the fol- 
lowing efficers for the year ensuing: President, 
Jacob G. Zerr; Vice Presidents, Josiah Lewis, 
Benjamin S. Ritter, Henry Brobst, William G. 
Moore, John L. Rightmyer; Secretary, Cyrus T. 
Fox; Corresponding Secretary, Edwin Shalter; 
Treasurer, William S. Ritter; Auditors, Daniel S. 
Francis, Jacob Kauffman. 





SrEeps Receivep.—We are indebted to the 
Rural New Yorker for a package of seeds of 
its ‘*Free Distribution” scheme to subscribers 
and friends, and shall take care that they are 
placed ‘‘where they will do the most good.” 





Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 
VERMONT BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Eprror:—In your recent issue, in 
speaking of the Vermont Board of Agricul- 
ture, now no more, you truly say **it died 
game.” It is one of the mest lamentable 
thoughts that our last Legislature could be in- 
duced to abolish that organization, which has 
done more good to the reading farmers in Ver- 
mont than any and all other State agencies 
combined, since its organization. There were 
128 farmers in our last legislature, 70 of whom 
voted to sustain the Board. As has been well 
said ‘‘comparisons are odious,” s0 a compari- 
son of those who voted to abolish the Board 
would not be very flattering to them. To 
those who have read the published letters of 
F. D. Douglass, criticising the course of the 
faculty of the Vermont University and Agri- 
cultural College, and have seen the course 
taken by that body, it is not s'range that the 
Board was killed. I have yet to find an intel- 
ligent farmer who has attended any ot the 
meetings of the old Board, or who has read 
any of their reports, who approved of its de- 
struction. The course that was taken to kill 
it was simply disgraceful, and I much mistake 
in the sentiment of the people it it is not re- 
vived at the next session of our Legislature. 

The annual reports of the Board, since its 
organization, a few years since, make one of 
the best agricultural libraries to be found 
[hey embrace the practical experience and 
scientific researches of the best and most suc- 
cessful farmers and scientists in our State. 
No mere ‘‘moonshine” theories, but sound 
common sense. I have the pleasure of the 
personal acquaintance of many of the writers, 
and it is a pleasure and profit to visit them at 
their homes. j 

Vermont has taken a long stride in progress 
since the establishment of the Board. Col. 
J. B. Mead of Randolph, is the right man in 
his place, as Superintendent of Agriculture, 
and has the confidence of the whole State, and 
is doing a great work, but no man can do the 
work of the old Board. Col. Mead was one 
of the old Board, and may be taken as a sam- 
ple of them. Politicians and college rings 
may succeed for atime, but the people can- 
not be fooled more than once on the same sub- 
ject. Many who voted to abolish the Board, 
find, on their return, their course repudiated 
by their constituents, and they now ‘‘see where 
they missed it.” D. 


Bradford, Vt., Feb. 3, 1879. 





Remarks.—We are always glad to receive 
letters from readers of the Farmer commend- 
ing or criticising whatever appears in its col- 
umns that to them seems worthy of such com- 
mendation or criticism, and weaim to give, so 
far as seems consistent, the views of each cor- 
respondent upon any matter of public or gen- 
eral interest to the farmer, whether those views 
are in harmony with our own, or otherwise. 
In short, we aim to make the New ENGLAaNp 
Farmer, the farmers’ medium for communica- 
tion one with another, for we believe in the 
greatest possible degree of freedom of speech 
and of the press, so long as each speaker or 
writer gives only his honest convictions, and 
gives them in an unprejudiced, kindly, and 
gentlemanly manner, always remembering that 
wherever there is a difference of opinion 
upon any subject, such differences can only be 
removed either by bringing more light to bear 
upon it, or by viewing it from a different 
standpoint. Prof. Agassiz used to say that 
the reason men differ in matters of science, 
polities, or religion is simply because they do 
not know enough to agree. 

We have published the above letter of 
our esteemed correspondent without materia! 
changes or omissions, and yet we cannot en- 
dorse it fully. We must admit that we are 
not as familiar as we might wish with all the 
underforces and currents in Vermont politics 
which come to the surface in the form of leg- 
islative acts, but this we do say, that we do 
not believe that the Vermont University and 
Agricultural College has ever, either openly 
or secretly, been an enemy to the State Board 
of Agriculture. Weare perfectly aware that 
there has been more or less feeling between 
individual members of the State Board, the 
Dairymen’s Association and the trustees of 
the Agricultural College, and that there has 
been much severe criticism and censure pub- 
lished through the newspaper press against 
one or the other of these public institutions, 
much of which had better never have been pub- 
lished. 

Most of this literature we have read, and a 
portion bas been published in our columns, and 
while we have no doubt that there have been 
weak spots exposed in the management of 
each organization, yet we must, in duty to our 
own conscience, declare that we have been in 
warm sympathy with each, the Dairymen’s As- 
sociation, the State Board, and the Agricultu- 
ral College, and we believe this is the position 
of nearly all the best informed men in the 
State. We certainly claim among our warm- 
est personal friends, men who are, or have 
been, intimately associated with each of these 
organizations. If the College had been the 
bitter enemy to the State Board that it has 
been represented, we cannot believe that it 
could, through its president and professors, 
have worked so kindly and so earnestly with 
the Board for the past few years. 

We might say much more on this subject, 
had we the time and space to spare. We only 
wish at this moment to say to our readers that 
the New Enoianp Farmer will endeavor, 
by every means in its power, to aid and assist 
by its influence, or otherwise, every institu- 
tion designed to advance the cause of agricul- 
ture and agricultural education. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHAT I ENOW OF APPLES. 
A BSchool Boy’s Composition. 
Mr. Epriror :—It is said that the more one 


knows, the more he knows he doesn’t know. 
If this is so, my stock of knowledge must be 


increasing very rapidly, ey almost every day 





however, as a comparatively crude grain, and while 


’ 


knew something, 
en any thought. 
One of the latest additions to my knowledge 
of my ignorance was made when I was re- 
quested, a few days since, by my teacher, to 
tell what I knew about apples, or rather when 
I attempted to write down the facts in my pos- 
session concerning this most common of our 
fruits. ‘his is what I wrote :— 

In that far off land, where my education 
— begun, all = divided into two 
classes, viz: pie apples and eating apples. 
The first clase incladine the hard, nee pa ane 
ripe specimens, which can be made digestible 
only by cooking, and the term applies, wheth- 
er they are to be made up into pies, sauce, 
tarts or dumplings. The second dost is com- 
posed of apples which are, or are supposed to 
be, fit for eating in their natural state. Of 
course this division is arbitrary, and the terms 
somewhat indefinite; but they answer all the 
purposes of those whose only business it is to 
consume, and so they stand. 

I have been told that where apples grow, 
the several kinds are distinguished by specific 
names, and I have occasionally seen the fruit 
for sale under such marks as ‘‘russet,” ‘*bald- 
win,” ‘‘greening,” &c. 

Like cats, pie apples are not to be trusted ; 
that is pot to be trusted within reach of smail 
bovs oF other indiscreet persons, for, in what- 
ever form it appears, the apple is always a 
powerful temptation to sin, and if it be yielded 
to, in the case of pie apples, the retribution 
is swift and sure. It has been so from the 
beginning. Tradition says it was an apple 
that caused the fall of man, and, although it 
is not recorded that he was punished with 
gripes, the apple stuck in his throat, and he 
was banished from the farm. This particular 
apple may or may not have been a pie apple, 
but I think it was, because ! know, from ex- 
perience, that a good eating apple, when 
stolen and devoured, is perfectly harmless. 
Dried apples are especially worthy of men- 
tion, because, in the certainty and suddenness 
of their dire effects, they are second to none. 
I believe there is a commercial article called 
‘tapple jack,” or ‘‘apple toddy,” which, I sup- 
pose, has something to do with apples; but of 
its nature and composition I know nothing. 

Another kind of apple, often spoken of, is the 
‘‘apple of the eye.” The characteristics of 
such an apple depend entirely upon the per- 
son to whom the eye belongs, and therefore 
cannot be considered here. The best use to 
which the apple is put, next to the making of 
pies, is in the manufacture of cider. In this 
we have the fruit in its most convenient form 
for consumption, for we may get all the good 
without the trouble of chewing the pulp. 

Strange as it may seem, the apple, which, 
when taken raw, is so apt to cause us pain, in 
another form, is used as a preventive of such 
pain. This is so, because from apples, cider 
is made, and from cider, vinegar; and vine- 
gar is taken with cabbage to promote its di- 
gestion. If, now, the cabbage were eaten 
alone, and not digested, it would be likely to 
produce an unpleasant sensation, similar to 
that caused by raw pie apples. Therefore, 
apples, in one form, may prevent that which, 
in another form, they cause. Another good 
way in which to use apples, especially the de- 
cayed ones, good for nothing else but cider, is 
to ‘‘plug” them at passers-by. The joy ex- 
perienced by the one who throws, if the apple 
hits the mark, is only equalled by that of the 
person thrown at, provided he escapes. 

If the threat so often sung had been exe- 
cuted, and Jeff Davis punished as he deserved 
to be, the sour apple tree would have become 
immortal as an emblem of Liberty and Union, 
but long before the time of J. D. the apple 
was associated with these two glorious ideas, 
for without the apple where would have been 
the romance of William Tell? Tell me if you 
can! 

So much I knew about the apple when 
called upon to write about it. And now that 
[ know that I know so little, I shall endeavor 
to learn something new of it. NEpD. 


or to which I had never giv- 





For the New England Farmer. 
CIDER MAKING. 


Permit me, Mr. Editor, through your col- 
umns, to thank your Randolph, Vt., corre- 
spondent for what he has said concerning cider 
apples. I wish that more of our farmers were 
of the same mind. Money made by besotting 
nis brother, isn’t the right kind of money for 
an honest man’s pocket, nor is befuddling one’s 
own brains a profitable investment. No man- 
ufacturer embraces in his business so many 
kinds of industry, each requiring a separate 
and special mode of treatment, as the farmer ; 
and clear, enterprising, intelligent thought, 
pays no man better than the aforesaid farmer. 
Cider, coming at a season when there is leisure 
if not stagnation, in a farmer's life, cider 
drinking is the farmer’s peculiar temptation 
Cider making can be deferred until most of 
the fall work is over; the apples, if left on 
the ground, will soon be frozen and wasted ; 
the cider mill dues can be paid in cicer, and 
so a number of barrels of cider can be put in- 
to the cellar as well as not, without cost, and 
a good thing made out of selling vinegar. 
No doubt plenty of vinegar will be made, but 
it will be outside of the barrel, and of a kind 
not marketable. Then, in winter, some good 
cider will keep the cold out, or help along the 
threshing wonderfully, and when the threshing 
is done, how pleasant to sit by the stove, no 
matter if the nails are out and the clapboards 
flapping in the wind, and the stock shivers in 
the barn because of a too free ventilation, the 
fire is warm, and the cideris good, and the 
world is all awry, anyway, and a body might 
as well take what little comfort he can in life, 
for this is a poor sort of a world, anyhow. 
Wife and children are careless, stupid, and 
extravagant; in fact, they don’t try to do 
things right, or be economical. The town af- 
fairs are not properly conducted ; there’s ras- 
cality somewhere, and there isn’t moral sense 
enough left in the community to compel the 
town officers to be honest, and that’s why the 
taxes are so high. And its just so in the na- 
tional affairs, and we've got to go to the dogs, 
and that before long, too. That that sort of 
thing isn’t productive of mind, money, or 
moral growth, needs no demonstration; as a 
general rule, we are all born to troubles 
enough without going out into the highways 
and hedges and compelling them to come in 
and do duty for us. Everybody loves cider, 
but very few people love rum! It is the stimu- 
lus they are after. Cider furnishes this stim- 
ulus, but in a lesser degree ; the appetite grows 
by what it feeds on, and cider after a while be- 
comes a tame beverage; and, too, what is 
easier after a long drive to the city than just 
to step into some nice, respectable place, no 
dirty, disreputable saloon, mind you, and get 
a glass of something warm—it helps business 
along wonderfully, and then how something 
warm before going home fortifies one against 
the cold! When spring comes, the cider is 
all gone, and one feels all out of sorts (as well 
he may,) and a little cider, brandy, or some- 
thing would help along the work, for the family 
must be fed, and clothed, and the taxes paid, 
and the spring work has got to be done some- 
how, and a little cider, brandy, or whatever it 
is, is harmless. To be sure neighbor Smith’s 
farm, the old homestead where his father be- 
fore him lived, was sold away from him, but 
then Smith was one of your regular topers, 
and no wonder he didn’t prosper. I need not 
prolong the story further, the saddened lives 
of widows, and fatherless children, and the 
drunkards’ graves, tell the rest of it. 

In olden times everybody drank, every oc- 
casion was a pretext for drinking, and nobody 
ever waited fora pretext. Dr. Lyman Beecher 
tells how ministers of his day performed their 
pulpit ministrations, even, under the influence 
of a spiritnot heavenly. The first temperance 
societies had for their object, the suppression 
of immoderate drinking. These — great- 
ly to diminish intemperance, were followed 
by the Washingtonian movement, and, influ- 
enced by this, our fathers cut down their ap- 
ple trees. We have just got them into good 
bearing condition again, and in this year of 
plentiful apple harvest, not only have the old 
cider mills been revived, but steam cider mill: 
putin. We shall soon have another vintage 
for Murphy with his $200 per night, and the 
best of entertainment provided, and his lieu- 
tenants at a proportionate price, together. 
A little less Murphy, and a little more tem- 
perance in the household, would be a cheaper 
and more remunerative, as well as more per- 
manent investment; since intemperance is 
woman's greatest enemy, and the chief cause 
of all the misery of her sex, women ought to 
find more serious work to do in the cause of 
temperance, than tying blue ribbons in button 
holes. Every woman of respectability might, 
at least, forego the use of cider; but instead, 
we see women owning small places, selling 
cider apples, and, perhaps, to known drunk- 
ards, too. Indeed, it is pretty much so with 
everybody. We waste five dollars in other 
ways, but to let fifty cents’ worth of cider 4 4 
ples rot on the ground, would beasin. It 
was not always thought prudent to feed ap- 
ee Ay stock, and so, forsooth, what can we 





I discover an instance of my con- 
cerning things about which I supposed I 





parent, in becoming a parent, assumes a moral | 
responsibility which he cannot avoid. We 
may not have a penny with which to start our 
sons in life, but we have no right to start 
them on the road to intemperance. If we 
willsow cider, we must not marvel at the crop 
we have to reap. It may not be dangerous 
to meddle with cider, but it is certainly safe to 
let it alone. H. 
Dec. 31, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, AGAIN. 


An agricultural society, or farmers’ club, 
which can’t hold a fair because pool-selling is 
prohibited, ought to hide its head rather than 
go to the Legislature, as one has done, and 
demand the legalization of gambling. No 
wonder farming doesn’t pay, if such organiza- 
tions as these are formed of its representative 
men.— Boston Herald. 


From the tone of the above extract, it would 
appear that some sort of an agricultural or- 
ganization had made an application to the Le- 
gislature for the ‘‘legalization of gambling.” 
If this is so, God spare the mark, and the re- 
proach which must come upon such petition- 
ers. It would seem ient that the man- 
agers of agricultural societies should allow 
gambling upon their fair grounds, without 
asking for a legalizing of such damnable prac- 
tices. It may be said that enough has been 
talked and written upon this subject, but is it 
so? Is it not an evidence of feeling guilt that 
calls forth a partial apology for the evil, from 
an occasional professed farmer? And is it 
not the agitation of the subject that occasions 
this feeling of guilt? And is it not more like- 
ly that a persistent agitation of the subject is 
more likely to result in the correction of the 
evil ? 

Many apologists for the action of societies 
at their fairs are very loth to look at all the 
evils that are practiced, and direct their plea 
especially for the benefit of the few, who, as they 
say, favor the ‘‘agricultural horse trot.” There 
is no possible objection to the encouragement 
of good horse breeding in all its branches—of 
horses for farm labor, or for gentlemen’s driv- 
ing—but when it comes to the question of | 
2.30 or 2.45 time, that carries it beyond the 
range of the farmer. It is yet to be proved 
that the veritable farmer is ever the owner of 
such 4 horse. It is well known that when the 
track is occupied by such horses, their owners 
are not the tillers of the soil, nor are they the 
breeders of horses, but belong to that class of 
individuals who are in the expectancy of ob- 
taining money by illegitimate means. For 
the exhibition of such horses as are found 
upon the best farms or in the country gentle- 
man’s stable, there is no necessity of the ex- 
citement of the race, doubly increased by the 
offer of a large purse. Why should the owner 
of the patient, docile ox be set aside with a 
premium of three or four dollars, while the 
owner of some broken down and worthless 
race horse goes away with his $100 or more ? 
to say nothing of the income from side betting. 
It is said that ‘‘a large proportion of the 
farmers are strongly opposed to the surrender 
of the cattle shows to the horsemen.” That 
is very true, and is the principal reason that 
so many of them are never found at the annual 
exhibition. ‘Fhere is no use in attempting 
to disguise the fact ; when one-half or more of 
all the premiums offered at an exhibition are 
offered to trotting horses, it is safe to assume 
that the society is in the hands of the horse- 
men, whether it was surrendered or not; and 
this fact, too, is noticed by the farmers, and, 
thanks to their intelligence, they are begin- 
ning to show a disposition to take the bull by 
the horns, and in all probability, although 
their movements are slow, when they once es- 
tablish their grip it will be such an one as will 
not slip, and the horsemen will be obliged to 
occupy their true position, if the farmers re- 
main firm in their purpose. But the gambling 
evils are not confined wholly to the horse 
movement, but consist of every invention cal- 
culated to ensnare the unsuspecting. 

The Columbia Farmers’ Club recently dis- 
cussed the propriety of a continuance of State 
aid to agricultural societies, and the general 
sentiment prevailed that, if the exhibitions of 
such societies were to allow, and, as it were, 
cherish those practices which are calculated to 
demoralize the young, they ought not to be 
the subjects of State encouragement. Gam- 
bling in any form is classed upon the statute 
books as a crime, and the State should not, by 
its own generosity, be a means for the in- 
crease of crime within its borders; and no 
plea for aid should be made, nor Kouta it be 
granted to a society that is unwilling to con- 
duct its exhibitions upon a good moral basis, 
any more than an appropriation should be 
made that should be so applied as to encour- 
age burglary or larceny. But what is more 
shocking than all, is the fact that an effort 
should be made to legalize crime. What are 
the peculiar merits attached to gambling that 
should make it a subject for legal protection, 
any more than murder, highway robbery, or 
theft? There are no merits that are worthy 
even of respect, and the agricultural associa- 
tion, if any such there is, that will ask that a 
notoriously acknowledged crime should be 
protected, should be branded as the black 
sheep among those whose fleeces are more 
pure. Then let the siege be continued, and 
let not the plea of a similar disgrace in other 
institutions be looked upon as an excuse for 
further action in the same direction. 

W. H. Yromans. 

Columbia, Conn., 1879. 








For the New England Farmer. 
BONE AS A FERTILIZER. 


Mr. Eprror:—I was glad to see, in your 
issue of Jan. 4, the subject of Bone as a Fer- 
tilizer treated of at some length, and also in 
several other numbers recently. I believe the 
use of bone as a fertilizer is not well under- 
stood by the majority of farmers, for there are, 
on most places, bones lying around which, 
with others that might easily be procured from 
the markets, would make a large addition to 
the manures of the farm. 

In your article of Jan. 4, and I have seen 
the same statement in several other places 
recently, you say that ground bone is a fertil- 
izer, ‘*but one that is slow in its effects,” and 
therefore the farmer should regard the money 
expended for it rather as a permanent im- 
provement than as an investment from which 
he would get immediate returns. 

Peter Henderson, in his ‘‘Gardening for 
Profit,” gives an experiment he made, where 
he took a hali acre of land and divided it into 
two equal parts; on one part he put stable 
manure at the rate of seventy-five tons to the 
acre, and on the other part he put bone dust at 
the rate of a ton to the acre, and had the best 
result where the bone was used; and several 
times he speaks of a ton of bone dust as being 
sufficient manure for an acre of garden; so it 
is very evident that he considers bone dust 
not only a lasting fertilizer, but also one that 
acts quickly. Henderson is the only author- 
ity 1 remember who speaks of using bone 
dust in this manner. It is a question of con- 
siderable importance, for if a ton of ground 
bone will manure an acre as market gardens 
are manured, it is the cheapest fertilizer in the 
market. I would like to know if, in your 
opinion, a liberal use of ground bone in spring 
would insure a good harvest in the fall, as far 
as manure could do it. 

I will give, in this connection, a little ex- 
perience that I had in the use of whole bones. 
When a boy, I was required, in spring, to col- 
lect what bones were lying around, and take 
them to the edge of the meadow and drive 
them into the soft, wet ground quite thickly. 
This was done for several years, until quite a 
piece was covered. The effect was wonderful ; 
ina few years that piece came into redtop, 
which was very heavy and thick, and the effect 
of those bones can be seen to this day, more 
than twen’y years since, and no other fertilizer 
has ever been used on that piece. 8. 

Mendon, Mass., 1879. 





Remarks.—An application of fine bone 
might, on some land, and for some crops, pro- 
duce a satisfactory harvest the first year of its 
application, and it might not. We could not 
insure any fertilizer to produce a crop, not 
even barn manure, for we have known it, 
from various causes, to fail more than once or 
twice. We advise making all experiments of 
this kind in a small way, noting carefully the 
results, and then enlarging according as the 
results seem to dictate. We have experi- 
mented largely in the past with concentrated 
fertilizers, and expect to do so in the future, to 
some extent. 








te Some fine specimens of coal have re- 
— been picked un on Hunnewell’s Point 
Beach, near Fort Popham, and it is stated 
that a stream of oil has also been discovered 
running from the ground near the same place 





turn our apples into cider, to go down 
our own or our neighbors’ throats? Every 


and smelling strongly of petroleum. 


| we buy in artificial fertilizers. 
sold as meat carry off much more. 





Selections. 


&THE EXHAUSTION AND RENOVA- 
TION OF SOILS. 


The exhaustion and renovation of soils was 
the subject of an essay read before the Ver- 
mont Dairymen’s Association, by Mr. Thomas 
Whitaker, whose name has been so long fa- 
miliar to the readers of the New ENGLAND 
Farmer. We are iniebted to Dr. Hoskins’ 
report as published in the Watchman and 
State Journal :— 


Mr. Whitaker began by an allusion to the 
fact that the decadence of nations has followed 
always the exhaustion of their agricultural 
soils. ‘The history of Rome and Spain was 
especially cited in proof. The waste of plant 
food through the sewage of great cities was 
alluded to as agreat drain upon the fertility 
of the country from which these cities draw 
their supplies of food. England pays over 
eight hundred millions dollars annually for ar- 
tificial fertilizers, yet the waste of its cities is 
of greater value, if it could be saved and ap- 
plied to the land. Besides these imported 
tertilizers, the products of all the feeding ma- 
terial imported go on to the land of Great 
Britain. 

There are great losses in this country, not 
only from preventable waste, but also from 
the export of food for man and beast. Al- 
ready our Western States, whose soils a few 
years ago were thought inexhaustible, are 
now saving their once wasted manure, and 
even using artificial fertilizers. 

The political questions of the day are of 
small importance compared with the question 
of the waste of fertilizing material. The 
whole future of the nation is at stake in it. 

We are too prone to imitate the English in 
the use of purchased fertilizers. The condi- 
tions are not the same. The Englishman 
must purchase either grain, or fertilizers to 
raise grain. Our farmers are not thus situ- 
ated. Corn and meal to feed to stock are the 
cheapest fertilizers New England farmers can 
use, if the excrement produced is properly 
saved and used. 

The cry in New England is that our farms 
are running down and our pastures running 
out. Sheep keeping was alluded to as a rem- 
edy, but wool takes the best elements out of 
the soil—the ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash—the very elements of fertility which 
The carcasses 
‘The only 
way sheep can be made to renovate the soil 
is to feed them large quantities of food outside 
of what the pastures yield, and let them 
spread this over the land in the torm of excre- 
ment. Horses and milch cows draw severely 
upon the wealth of the soil, but especially the 
latter, where the milk is sold off the farm. 

The reason why we must manure is because 
we want to draw fertility from the land 
in the form of crops faster than nature 
can supply it. We must meet the demands, 
or the land is rapidly impoverished. The 
cows bring from the pasture to the barn large 
quantities of fertilizing matter, a part of which 
is saved in the manure. If we make butter 
we take nothing from the soil in that, and if 
we save and feed the skim milk to pigs we 
lose little of that, which loss may be made up 
by feeding them meal. But all farmers can- 
not make butter. Fine feed, shorts and bran 
must be bought and fed to the cows if we sell 
the milk. This, with cornstalks, hay and 
straw, will make much and rich manure, and 
serve to keep up fertility. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Whitaker bought a 
farm so poor that nothing but moss grew on 
much of it. ‘he whole would not keep more 
than two cows, now he has ten, with some 
young stock. He soils almost aNogether ; has 
but little pasturage. Sows winter rye for 
early feed in May and June. He advises this 
to Vermont farmers in aid of their pasturage, 
overstocking the pastures, and feeding this 
and other green material to produce fertility. 
| He sows clover with barley and oats, to feed. 
This is made into hay. Hungarian is also 
sown in June for both hay and green feed. 
Fodder corn is grown to feed inthe fall. Has 
used but RAL artificial fertilizers, mostly 
sradley’s - ate, which he has used with 
Wo"? feed pigs with purchased 
feed if meat was bringing fair prices, but it 
will not now pay. At present prices, if far- 
mers can make a living and keep the land im- 
proving, it is all we can expect. His present 
object is to keep up a uniform flow of milk 
winter and summer, and his mode of feeding 
is adapted to that. His sales for the past 
year were twenty-two thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two quarts, besides using one thou 
sand quarts in the family and raising three 
calves, which took at least one thousand quarts 
more. ‘The average was six and eight-tenths 
quarts per day, per cow, for the whole year. 
Uses only common stock; no common farmer 
can afford to keep thoroughbred stock at pres- 
ent prices, but he prefers them at the same 
price as common cows. 

Winter dairying is 





success. 


coming into use in 
some parts of the West, and seems to be 
profitable. Grain feed is cheap there and can 
be fed freely. Three hundred pounds of but- 
ter per cow is averaged there under this sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Whitaker makes some butter, when he 
cannot sell his milk. Sets in shallow pans for 
twelve hours, then scalds at a temperaure ot! 
one hundred and ninety degrees, sets twelve 
hours more, and then skims, getting all the 
cream. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Tay- 
lor, of Burlington, asked how long cows ought 
to godry. Mr. Whitaker said the time could 
not always be controlled, but preferred not 
less than two months. Thought there was no 
use in warming their water. Another question 
was, how can we best restore the exhausted fer- 
tility of our pastures? Answer, by keeping 
more stock than the pasture will carry, and 
feeding extra. Bone meal is a good fertilizer 
for pastures, but feeding bran is equally good, 
because it contains the same fertilizing mate- 
rial— phosphate of lime. Linseed meal fed to 
sheep or cows adds nitrogenous matter to the 
soil. 

Mr. Sprague, of Brandon, said it was a 
good plan to have shade trees at the top of 
the hills in the pasture, as manure is dropped 
there and washed down. He asked the rela- 
tive value of the manure of different kinds of 
stock. Mr. Whitaker replied that it depended 
on the kind of feed they had, and also the age 
of the stock. Young growing stock’s manure 
is worth less than that of full-grown animals 
on the same feed. 

Mr. Sprague expressed the opinion that 
sheep, when fattening, give much more valua- 
ble manure than pigs, in proportion to feed, 
and quoted foreign analyses of manure to 
prove it. 

Mr. Whitaker took no exception to this 
view of the subject. If the pig is growing the 
manure is poor, if full-grown and fattening, it 
is good. The Secretary read a letter from 
Mr. Thurber, of New York (a dairy com- 
mission merchant) on the best methods of 
marketing dairy products. Neat packages 
were insisted upon. Care in all the processes 
of manufacture are imperative, attention to 
the quantity and quality of salt insisted on, 
and a prompt selling before injury begins, 
pressed on the attention. Deep and cold set- 
ting for the milk was recommended. The 
school farms in Europe were spoken of as do- 
ing much for the improvement of dairying. 





BEET 8UGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 

We copy the following abstract of the pa- 
per presented by Mr. Ernest Th. Gennert of 
Portland, at the late meeting of the New York 
State Agricultural Society from the Country 
Gentleman :— 


‘‘Sugar,” said Mr. Gennert in commencing, 
‘is exclusively an agricultural production ; 
the manufacturer only extracting it from the 
crop in which it is grown. The cultivation of 
the sugar cane is constantly growing less in 
the West Indies, and whenever slavery is abol- 
ished there, it will nearly cease. he con- 
sumption of sugar is constantly increasing, es- 
pecially in the United States, which imports it 
in large quantities The $75,000,000 sent 
abroad for sugar by the United States should 
be and can be all retained at home. France 
and Germany have demonstrated the fact that 
the beet can be profitably raised for sugar on 
land worth $100 to $500 per acre. The prin- 
cipal obstacle to its successful culture in the 
United States is poor farming. Cows will not 
yield cream and butter on dry hay and ice 
water. The beet will not grow well unless 
the land is rich or well manured and deeply 
cultivated. Beets pay in Europe, at $3 50 to 
$4 per ton, when grown on land that will pro- 
duce forty bushels of wheat per acre. Beets 
are a profitable crop, even if grown to feed to 
stock. A dairy cow will do better if she gets 
the water she needs in beets at average cellar 
temperature than if she drinks from a brook 

in cold weather. 


last season in the manufacture of beet sugar 
in Maine has been very encouraging. About 
450 tons were worked up, yielding nearly 95,- 
000 pounds of sugar—about 10 1-2 per cent 
of the green weight of the roots. Tue com- 
pany only uses the roots grown from German 
seed furnjshed at cost by themselves. Analy- 
sis showed fourteen to fifteen per cent of su- 
gar in the roots grown from this seed in Maine, 
or as much as when grown in Europe. Some 
seed of improved sugar beet, sent out by the 
Agricultural Department, and sowed in Maine, 
produced beets yielding only five per cent. ot 
sugar; so that they were worth less even for 
feeding purposes than the pulp left at the fac- 
tory after extracting the sugar. The Compa- 
ny paid last season $4 per ton to the growers ; 
this year they will pay $5. The yield varied 
last season from fifteen to forty tons per acre, 
averaging twenty tona. This, at $4 per ton 
pays well, as the cost of production is mostly 
labor which can be done with labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Five hundred tons have been kiln- 
dried in Northern Maine this year, which the 
company will work up soon. There is no dif- 
ficulty in getting the sugar out of the dried 
beets. Five hundred pounds of green roots 
make ninety-six pounds when dry. The pulp 
is excellent for feeding cattle, but few of the 
Maine farmers could be induced to try it. 
Gen. Mattocks and one or two others used it 
in large quantities, paying fifty cents per ton 
for it. Three tonsof green beets make about 
one of pulp. -In Germany the tops and pulp 
are put into silos and thus kept for daily use 
all summer. 

“‘fo make a beet crop pay, the ground 
should be plowed deep in the fall, having been 
well manured for the previous crop. In the 
spring, as early as possible, the seed should 
be sown; the earlier the better, as frost will 
not hurt the young beets. No weeds must be 
allowed to grow; the crop should be thinned 
as soon as all danger from insects is past, and 
enough seed should have been sowed, 8o that 
no vacant places may occur. Fifteen pounds 
per acre is none too much, as a good stand 
must be made certain. By the fourth of July 
the crop should cover the ground. ‘The crop 
is not suited to the prairie region, as the sum- 
mers are either too wet or too dry. There 
are 120 beet sugar factories in Europe, and 
double that number could be made a source of 
profit to New York and New England farmers.” 





SHEEP ON NEARLY EVERY FARM. 
Sheep raising in St. Lawrence county, N 

Y., although not carried on extensively by 
any one, is yet avery important item of the 
wealth of the county. When nearly every 
farmer in a community keeps suflicient sheep 
to enable him to supply not only his own 
wants, but also to sell lambs, mutton and 
wool, sheep breeding in the aggregate is of 
considerable importance, and this may be said 
to be the condition of wool growing and 
sheep breeding in this section. The farmer 
who does not keep a small flock of sheep is 
very rarely to be met with. The flocks in 
size range all the way from a half-dozen up 
to seventy-five and one hundred. The larger 
flocks are kept by men who do not keep cows 
or are so situated as to consider it more con- 
venient or profitable to raise lambs and wool. 
There are very few prominent breeders of 
thoroughbred sheep, but we have a few far- 
mers who have done a great deal for the im- 
provement of sheep by the introduction of the 
thoroughbred Leicesters and Cotswolds. The 
prevailing sorts are natives, or rather mongrels 
improved by the use of Cotswold and Leices- 


ter rams. There are afew small flocks of 
fine-wool sheep; but they are not regarded as 
profitable. The greatest sort of profit from 


sheep keeping lies in the sale of early lambs. 
The butchers usually pay from $3.50 to $4 
per head for good animals of this sort. But 
the lambs that command the highest price are 
dropped by large vigorous ewes, bred to Cots- 
wold bucks. The lambs should come early 
and the ewes should be well housed and fed, 
and every possible precaution should be taken, 
especially in cold weather, to prevent acci- 
dents and keep the lambs growing. Late 
lambs are gathered up by drovers and shipped 
to the large cities. They do not usually com- 
mand more than $2.50 or $3 per head. Even 
taking into consideration the extra care and 
cost of raising them, the early lambs pay 
somewhat the best. In addition to that from 
lambs, a large share of the profit of sheep 
keeping comes from the sales of wool. The 
ordinary sheep clip, on an average, six to 
eight pounds per head. And herein is the 
ground for the prejudice against fine wooled 
sheep; their wool may be nicer for home use ; 
but inasmuch as their clip is not as great as 
that of the others and does not command as 
good a price as the combing wools, there is 
no good reason why they should be kept. 
There is one reason for keeping sheep which 
is not very often taken into account, and that is, 
the keeping of them on rough land for the 
purpose of killing the weeds and brambles. 
They can be kept profitably on land too rough 
to be valuable for pasturing cows and horses. 
—Rural New Yorker. 





SPEED PREMIUMS ABOLISHED. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural Society it was said, by 
the outgoing President, that the society was 
never in better condition than at the close of 
the last year of its history. The permanent 
location of the society's exhibitions is favored 
by some and opposed by others. The incom- 
ing President, among the good things in his 
inaugural address, said : 

‘‘T am glad to mention the fact that since the 
abolition of speed premiums the three fairs of 
the society have been among the most success- 
ful and satisfactory ones ever held. Those 
who entertained the idea that trials of speed 
were necessary for the success of our fairs, 
and that it was those trials that called forth 
the large attendance, and enabled the society 
to receive an income whereby it could pay its 
premiums, were mistaken, as the last three 
fairs have demonstrated. The farmers of this 
State will support the society so long as it 
continues true to the object of its organiza- 
tion; and certainly if it cannot be supported 
upon that basis, the general good would be 
promoted by its ceasing to exist. But we 
have occasion for congratulation upon the ex- 
perience of the past three years. The society 
never was so strong financially and never so 
strong in the affections of the people as at the 
present time.” 

Let this testimony by the President of one 
of the best-managed State agricultural socie- 
ties of the republic be carefully considered by 
the trustees of all agricultural societies. 








FOREST CONSUMPTION. 


The enormous annual consumption of the 
wood of the United States, quite aside from 
that required for building purposes, is par- 
tially shown by statistics collected by The 
Lumberman’s Gazette: Matches, 800,000 
cubic feet; shoe pegs, 100,000 cords; lasts 
and boot-trees, 500,000 cords; the same for 
plane-stocks and tool-handles; brick-baking, 
fuel from 50,000 acres; packing boxes, $12,- 
000,000 worth ; agricultural implements, wag- 
ons, &c., more than $100,000,000 worth ; ties 
and sleepers for about 90,000 miles of rail- 
road, thirty years’ growth of 75,000 acres; 
repairs of fences for these roads, $15,000,000 ; 
for 75,000 miles of telegraph, 300,000 trees. 
These figures do not include farm fences, 
household fires, staves which go by the million 
to France, or walnut, oak, maple and pine to 
England, or spars and docking stuff to China 
and Japan. Mr. Beecher has been looking 
at the matter, and is led to suggest, in The 
Christian Union, that ‘if there could be 
formed a tree association, composed of retired 
gentlemen who would be glad to serve the 
public outside of the stormy circle of politics, 
the newspapers might feed out to the farmers 
of the West such knowledge and incitement 
as should lead to the foresting of large terri- 
tories now without a stick or bush.” 





Sproutinc Porarors.—Sprouting the 
white potato will advance the crop two weeks. 
They should be cut so that about two eyes are 
allowed to each piece, and these should be 
planted in hot-beds with very thin covering ot 
soil; or it is better to plant in boxes and set 
these in a hot bed, so that after they are prop- 
erly sprouted they can be at once carried to 
the place of planting. If the nights should 
be anyway cold, protect with a thin covering 
of straw when the plants make their appear- 
ance above ground. Some persons, who want 
a large quantity sprouted, cut the potatoes as 
desired, and spread them on boards, boxes or 
crates in a dark place, and when sprouted, say 
from an inch to an inch and a half, expose 
them to the light, moistening two or three 
times a week with tepid water. They should 
be planted out so that there is not more than 
two inches of soil over the top of the sprouts. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 





Isaac Brown, an octogenarian of Jefferson 
county, Alabama, has ploughed the same field 








or Bo far, the result of the experiment made 


for 62 consecutive years. 



































































































































































































































































































































































. ’ . 
Farmers’ Directory, 
The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
umn are among the best and most reliable in the 


PRODUCE. 


BACHELDER, EVANS & CO., 
COM™MISSION M ERCIIANTS. 
BUTTER, CHEESE, EGCS, BEANS; 
All kinds of Country Produce—Poultry in its Season. 
11 No. Market § 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON. 

©, C. CHAMBERLIN & €0., 
COMMISSION METH TIANTS, 
AND DEALER IN 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 79 & 81 Faneuil Hall Market. 
BOSTON. 


- GASS, DOK & CHAPIN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, &c., 

61 ¢ 63 Ouincy Ma t_and Cellar 11 1-2 South 
Side Quincy BOSTON, 


Market, 
STURGES & CO., 
MERCIAN TS, 
STREET, BOSTON, 


P. F. 
COM™IESSTON 
; {CKSTONI 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty. 
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General Huteiligenee. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 
have lately died in 
10] 


a colored preacher of 


Two very aged persons 


Lettie Larrabee of Knox, 


Eason, 


b. 4 . 
ariy KNOWD as 


Maine 


old, a: 


Augusta, famil: 


years 
John 
‘*Father Eason,” 


} 


who was born in Wareham, Mass., in 1776, 


and was consequently nearly 105 years of age 
at the time of his death. 
Right Hon. Jonat 


Robert 


han Peel, fifth son of the 
Peel, d 
e had been a prominent parliament- 

1 had twice held the office of Secre- 
tary of Stat 


great Sir ed in London last 


If 


arian, an 


week. 


He had 


served in the army, holding the rank of Lieut. 


e under Lord Derby. 
General. 

The Charleston Courier says there is no 
the that 
Hampton has suffered a relapse, or is in any 


foundation for report Governor 


danger. The wound he received at Gettys- 
burg gives him intense pain, his nervous sys- 
tem sadly shattered, and he makes little 
progress in regaining the bodily strength he 
sorely needs. 


is abandoned, 


The proposed trip to Florida 
but the Governor adheres to his 
purpose to visit ( 
birthday. 


Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth has resigned his po- 
rt cr 


harleston on Washington’s 


sition as pastor of the Church of the Disciples, 
New York. 
years abroad 
of New Yor! 
ques 


He intends to spend several 
Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham 
but by re- 
y, will make his withdrawal 
devoting a year or two to 
and the East. 


sbas also resigned, 


of his socie ty, 
only temporary, 
travel in Europe 

It is state 


in very feeble health. 


that General W. S. Rosecrans is 
Ife has failed rapidly 
since the 


death of his brother, the bishop of 
Columbus, O., a few months ago. 

A dispatch from Paris announces the death 
of Princess 


Murat 


Caroline, widow of Prince Lucien 


Jefferson 


to de li 


Davis has declined the invitation 
ver the annual address at the next com- 
mencement of the Mississippi University, be- 
cause of the precarious condition of his health, 
and Senator Gordon has been selected as the 
orator in his stead. 

During the emporary absence of the Vice 
the 14th, Senator Bruce, of 
Mississippi, was called to the chair,—the first 


President, o 


instance on record of a citizen of African des- 
cent presiding over the Senate of the United 
States. The topic of debate was the Chinese 
immigration bill. Mr. Blaine, when Speaker 
of the Forty-third Congress, invited Mr. Rai- 
ney, a colored Representative from South Car- 
olina, to take the chair in the House, and the 
subject then under discussion was the civiliza- 
tion of tue Indian race. 





THE GREAT BOOK SALE. 


“A Million of Books, A Million of Gifts.” Such 
the announcement of “Lovering, the Book- 
King,” in this week’s Farmer. Everywhere 
throughout New England has spread the fame of 
his wonderful *‘book sales,” and are everywhere 
found his hosts of customers. Nothing equal to 
them has or had ever been seen. They have in- 
creased from thousands to hundreds of thousands, 
and now, it seems, they are mounting into mil- 
lions; yet, vast as is the number of books sold, he 
yet gives a present with each and every volume, a 
arge proportion of which are of a desirable and 
costly description, so distributed as to afford every 
one an equal chance to get one of the best, while 
all are sure of getting something valuable. As to 
his books, he keeps everything, and can supply 
anything. No matter what the literary tastes or 
desires of the buyer may be, his wishes can be 
gratified on the instant, at “Lovering’s Archway.” 
His stock of standard books now printed in the 
“vulgar tongue,” is complete, and in some special- 
ties very large, while he has on hand, and is con 

stantly pnrchasing popular literature and illus 

trated books in endless varicties and enormous 
qualities. He has extensive store-rooms and ware- 
houses connected with his “Archway” salesrooms, 
the existence of which would not be surmised by 
the most observant visitor, and here are piled in- 
numerable volumes of every style, size and char- 
acter, in tiers reaching from floor to ceiling, in 
teeming crypts and alcoves, or in constantly fluctu- 
ating heaps and piles which diminish or increase 
as the books are quickly “oned away,” or are re- 
plenished from the cases direct from the publishers 
and marts of all English-speaking countries, who 
are the foremost book-making nations of the earth. 
Buying such quantities, and so situated as to take 
every advantage of the market—if there is such a 
thing as a book market—it is no wonder that Mr. 
Lovering makes purchases at rates astonishingly 
low, or that he offers thousands of elegant books 
at unheard-of low prices, but that he can afford to 
give such presents as he does with each and every 
one of them, is a wonder. When, in addition to 
giving bargains in books of all descriptions as they 
are selected by the purchaser, said purchaser re- 
ceives a present of a piano, gold watch, diamond 
ring, etc., the matter becomes altogether too mys- 
terious for any explanation, at least from the pres- 
ent writer. Yet just such things are done by 
Lovering every day, and it is no wonder that he 
attracts crowds every day at his “Archway Book 
Store,” while many of his neighbors in the busi- 
ness are doing, at this dull season of the year, 
next to nothing. Many are transient and many 
are constant customers, all being simply bent on 
getting, not only a copy of some valuable work at 
an insignificant price, but also some beautifuleand 
valuable present into the bargain, and anxious to 
invest a dollar or two in a manner that they are 
convinced will prove doubly satisfactory when 
they get a book worth double or treble the amount 
and a present, perhaps of great value, thrown in. 
One thing should be specially remembered, and 
that is, that Mr. Lovering is prepared and fully in- 
tends to treat country customers who send their 
orders by mail exactly and in every way as well 
as those who come in person. 


is 





_TrvurH anp Sonperness.— What is the best 
family medicine in the world to regulate the bowels, 
purify the blood, remove costiveness and bilious- 
ness, aid digestion and stimulate the whole system ? 
Truth and soberness compels us to answer, Hop 
Bitters, being pure, perfect and harmless. See 
‘*Proverbs” in another column. 
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Tur Dairy Suppty Company, 15 Murray St., 
New York, is engaged in a meritorious enterprise 
—the introduction of reliable and desirable arti- 
cles, whether of new or old manufacture, into the 
dairies of the country. Among articles of which 
they make a specialty is the “Perfect Milk Pail,” 
the “Monitor Churn,” &c., of which we shall 
probably speak in a future issue. 





Coveus.—“Brown's Bronchial Troches” will 
allay irritation which induces coughing, giving 
oftentimes immediate relief in Bronchitis, Influen- 
za, Hoarseness, and Consumptive and Asthmatic 
Complaints. 25c. a box. 


Miscellancous Items. 





te The St. Albans butter market was dull 
on Tuesday, 11th, and prices ranged from 10 
to 25 cents. 

tw Gould Hubbard of Weathersfield, died 
suddenly of heart disease, while milking his 
cows, recently. He was 74 years old. 


rey A dispatch from New Orleans contra- 
dicts the stories about the return of yellow fe- 
ver to that city. 


tw During the past week California was 
visited by a general rain, which greatly im- 
proved crop prospects, especially in northern 
countries. 


te A man named William Doe, residing 
sonewhere in the vicinity of Corinna, Me., 
upset a load of hay on the 14th, andewas 
smothered to death under it before discovered. 


te William H. Vanderbilt has purchased 
the Tifft elevator in Buffalo, with a capacity 
of 300,000, elevating 800 per hour. It is re- 
ported that the price paid was $255,000. 


te The Exeter, N. H., Agricultural Socie- 
ty has decided to hold a fair next fall. In ad- 
dition to the usual premiums they will offer 
$100 to the person in Rockingham county 
raising 100 bushels of corn on one acre of land. 


te’ The suit of Mr. Gelston to recover 
$1542 loaned Talmadge’s Brooklyn Taberna- 
cle while he was trustee, ended February 13. 
Judge Reynolds directed a verdict for the 
plaintiff of $1445, and the defence gave notice 
of a new trial. 


tw A farm house at Medfield, owned by 
Jeremiah Johnson, was burned on Friday 
morning, 14th. The family escaped with dif- 
ficulty, none of their effects being saved. 
The loss on building and contents amounts to 
about $2500; partly insured. 


te” The Ames Company at Chicopee have 
received the steel from Pennsylvania that will 
be used in making 38,000 ‘Turkish swords, 
which will take the place of the ship load that 
went down in the Sound with the steamer 
Jobn Bramhall. 


te Craftsbury, Vt , is considerably excited 
over the lightning rod swindle. One party 
has been sued on his note and is summoned to 
appear in Poultney at court. Other parties 
about North Wolcott have paid from $100 to 
$115. Five men in one neighborhood are in 
for over $500. 


tre At St. John, N. B., Feb. 12, during a 
heavy gale, 400 feet of the Dufferin breakwa- 
ter, off Negrotown Point, were washed away 
and floated up the harbor. The structure, 
which was built only a few years ago, cost 
$250,000. The damage is estimated at $40,- 
OUU, 


te Last week a band of 25 Indians raided 
the camp of three hunters, on the Cheyenne 
river, 50 miles east of Rapid City, D.T. The 
Indians captured a gun, one horse, and all 
their provisions and blankets. ‘The hunters 
say that the Indians had a band of 100 horses 
and were moving northward. 


t? David Bailey, who died at Cambridge, 
Me., a few days ago at 80 years of age, is 
said to have been the oldest postmaster in the 
United States. He was appointed by John 
Quincy Adams in 1828 and held the place 
continuously until bis death, over half a cen- 
tury. 


te At Hanover, N. H., Alanson Haskell, 
aged 80 years, was stricken with a paralytic 
shock soon after his return from church on 
Sunday, and his recovery is doubtful. He 
has been janitor of Dartmouth College for 
forty years, and will be remembered by 
graduates of half a century. 


te Jas. E. and E. Judson Hunter as prin- 
cipals, and E. H. Lord and Blank McKinney 
as agents, were each put under $1000 bonds 
at Northampton, Saturday to appear at the 
June Superior Court to answer the charge of 
swindling Austin Waite, a Williamsburg far- 
mer, last December. 


te On Wednesday, 12th, sixteen houses, 
owned by miners in Shenandoah, Pa., com- 
menced sinking into the ground. Some have 
settled two or three feet and are still moving, 
and the inmates have removed. The sinking 
was caused by the robbing of the coal pillars 
in the Kohinoor mines directly under that sec- 
tion of the town. 


te John Blaisdell of Sanbornton, N. H., 
the inventor and patentee of ‘‘Blaisdell’s ele- 
vating refrigerator,” died a few days ago after 
several weeks of great suffering, resulting 
from a small wound in the knee joint, acciden- 
tally made by himself in the act of opening 
his pocket-knife. He leaves a wife and five 
children. 


rey At a meeting of the Haverhill Steam- 
boat Express Company Friday evening, 14th, 
it was decided to run a line of steamboats 
from that city to Newburyport, one trip daily. 
To do this, they will build a steamer 100 feet 
long, 22 feet beam, drawing from three to 
four feet of water, the boat to have a stern 
propeller and to make 12 knots per hour, the 
same to be completed by the first of July. 


te A daring highway robbery was perpe- 
trated in broad daylight on 5th avenue, New 
York, Feb. 14. The wife of Adolph De 
Bary, a wealthy importer at No 43 Warren 
street, was walking on the avenue with a lady 
friend, when an elegantly attired man darted 
behind Mrs. De Bary, caught both her dia- 
mond earrings and endeavored to tear them 
from her ears. He succeeded in tearing one 
out, lacerating her ear, and escaped, but has 
since been arrested. 


te [ra Cook, aged 67, missing since Thurs- 
day, was found Feb. 15, hanging by one leg 
caught between the pickets of a high wooden 
fence surrounding the State hospital grounds 
at Northampton, Mass. In crossing the 
grounds for a short cut home, he had to climb 
the fence, when he caught his leg and died by 
rush of blood to the head. In his frantic ef- 
forts to release himself he cut his ankle nearly 
off, and marred the fence and pawed snow 
away where he could reach it. ‘The snow also 
melted where his head touched it. 


t= There arrived at Plymouth, N. H., Fri- 
day evening, 14th, from California, 50,000 
land-locked salmon eggs for the hatching 
house. The eggs came by express, packed in 
moss, the box and contents weighing 170 
pounds, making in all 400,000 received this 
year. A dispatch from Newmarket, N. H., 
says that by the direction of the State Fish 
Commissioners notice has been that the law 
against taking bass and smelts in Great Bay 
and its tributaries, in any manner other than 
with a single hook and line, will be enforced 
on and after the 15th. This action causes 
great excitement among the fishermen in that 
vicinity, as about 300 of them earn their liv- 
ing during the winter catching these fish. 


te The mother of Michael Coffee, of Ben- 
nington, Vt., arose Sunday morning about 
three o'clock to replenish a wood fire which 
the family usually kept through each night, 
and a coal of fire, unobserved, was caught in 
her night dress and as she went to sleep set 
the bed in flames. Her daughter came down 
stairs a short time after and found the bed and 
clothing on fire. Mrs. Coffee, on being 
awakened, ran out of doors and toward the 
river near the Bennington woolen mills, arous- 
ing help. Her daughter pursued her mother 
and in rescuing her the daughter's clothes 
took fire and both were fearfully burned. 
Mrs. Coffee died Monday morning from the 
result of her injuries and her daughter is not 
expected to recover. 


ty A remarkable case of poisoning oc- 
curred in the family of Mr. W. Cox ot Wor- 
cester, 13th. The family, which consists of 
six persons, had chicken soup for their dinner, 
and after eating they were all taken vomiting. 
A physician was called, and he pronounced it 
poison from the chicken, stating that the freez- 
ing and thawing of fowl impregnates it with 
poisonous gases, and renders it totally unfit 
for food. One of the children, four years of 
age, died to-day from the effects. The rest 
of the family are out of danger. It turns out 
that the soup was prepared from a fowl which 
had been frozen and thawed while its intes- 
tines were left inside, to which fact alone its 
poisonous properties were due. 








Business Notices. 7 


A CARD, 


To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, carly decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. ‘This we remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed wy to the Rev. Josern T. 
InMAN, Station D., Bible House, New York City. 1y7 











BUTTER COLOR. 
Having frequent calls for the genuine 


BUTTER COLOR, 


prepared by Wells & Richardson, which is largely 
used and recommended b: jeading dairymen we have 
procured a supply, and will keep t on hand for the ac- 
commodation of our subscribers. It is t up in bottles, 
Feaeiins ot 25 cents and 50 cents, the smaller size 
color over 300 pounds of butter. 
ae It cannot be sent mail, forwarded 
by express, if desired. A Ay a ut ey 7 
BR. P, EATON & co., 


ot Boston, Mass. 





Marriages and Deaths, 











MARRIED. . 


In this city, Feb. 4» Rev. W. P. Tilden, Mr. 
aes H. Chapin of vee Park, to Miss Marion F. 

mith, 

Feb. 12, by Rey. J. W. Hamilton, J. Frank Beal to 
Matilda M. Glass. 

_ Feb. 12, by Chester W. Clark, Mr. John J. Byrne to 
Ella Riley, both of Weymouth. 

Feb. 13, by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Dr. George H. 
Lyman to Henrietta Dana. 

Feb. 13, by Rey. Robert H. G. Dyson, George H. 
Treadwell to Carrie Belden. 

Feb. 13, by Rev. Henry M. King, David Daniels of 
Medway to Mrs. Mary E. Glines. 

Feb. 6, by Rev. A. H. Plumb, Mr. Herbert Ashton 
Cleveland of Dedham to Miss Corinne Maud Clapp, 
daughter of William R. Clapp, Esq. 

Feb. 13, by Rev. Phillips Brooks, Arthur E. Jones of 
Cambridge to Elizabeth B. 4 

Feb. 12, by Rev. Alexander Blaikie, D. D., Mr. Hugh 
A. Davis to Miss Lillie A. Giggie. 

In Charlestown, Feb. 10, to Clifford B. Gill, U. 
5. N., to Sarah 8., daughter of Hon. Richard Froth- 
=. 

n Evst Boston, Feb. 11, by the Rev. F. E. Marsten, 
William B. Herrick of Malden to Kate, daughter of 
James Reid, Esq.; Feb. 13, by Rey. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, Mr. Magnus Wood to Miss M. Abbie Williams 
of Chelsea. 

In Roslindale, Feb. 12, by Rev. 8. 8. Curry, Cyrus 
M. Irish of Hartford, Me., to Almira Hodgdon of Bos- 
ton. 

In Newton, Feb. 15, by Rev. T. 8. Samson, George 
H. Morgan to 8. Anne Cartwright. 

In Salem, Feb. 11, by Charles Arey, D. D., Charles 
E. Greenough of Boston to Nellie B. Kelman. 

In North Marshfield, Feb. 13, by Rev. Mr. Fish, Mr. 
John D. Kibbey of Boston to Miss Clara F. Oakley. 

In Woburn, Feb. 8, by Rev. W. 8S. Barnes, George 
O. Gleason to Hattie E. Converse. 

In Schuylerville, N. Y., Feb. 10, by Rev. A. G. 
Cochrane, Prof. Clarence J. Doughty to Anna Pauline, 
daughter of the late Dr. J. W. Little of Concord, N. H. 

In South Burlington, Vt., Feb. 4, by Rev. Mr. 
Brastow, Dr. William Edward Forest of New York to 
a Carrie Lucia, daughter of Dea. Augustus Kim. 

all. 

In Marblehead, Feb. 13, by Rev. B. H. Bailey, Sam- 
uel H. Brown, Jr., of Portland, Oregon, to Carrie A., 
daughter of H. F. Pitman, Esq. 

In Arlington Heights, Feb. 12, by Rev. W. J. Par- 
rott, Herbert H. Ceiley to Mary R., daughter of the 
late Calvin Nourse of Boston. 





DIED. 


In this city, Feb. 10, Mrs. Sarah Kk. Bosworth, for- 
a of Bath, Me., 34 yrs. 

Feb. 11, Ella G., wife of Eugene A. Stowell and 
daughter of Charles J. Fox, 29 yrs. 

Feb. 12, Charles C. Crehore, 85 yrs. 4 mos. 

Feb. 13, Mrs. Martha Cole, 95 yrs. 

Feb. 14, Fred A., son of the late Lewis Flanders, 20 
yrs. 19 dys. 

Feb. 14, Mrs. Julia, widow of Benjamin Fernald, 74 
yrs. 

Feb. 14, Daniel Grover, 71 yrs 6 mos. 

Feb. 14. Dorothy B. Belyea, 72 yrs. 2 mos. 

Feb. 14, Andrew J. Walker, 51 yrs. 

Feb. 16, Harriet Barnstead, wife of David B. Barn. 
stead, 52 yrs. 9 mos. 

Feb. 14, Deacon Daniel Grover, 72 yrs. 

In this city, Feb. 16, Dr. Francis H. Underwood, 
50 yrs. 6mos. 
m.. Boston Highlands, Feb. 16, William Frothingham, 

5 yrs. 

In Jamaica Plain, Feb. 15, William Parson Avis, 72 

rs 


In Somerville, Feb. 17, Martha M., wife of Marcus 
M. Raymond, 36 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Somerville, Feb. 17, Mrs. Ida E. Humphris, wife 
of Charles M. Lander, 25 yrs. 

In Charleston, Feb. 12, Miss Ann M. Johnson 68 yrs. 
27 dys. 

In Bunker Hill District, Feb. 13, Jeremiah T. Han- 
ley, 30 yrs. 8 mos. 

In Cambridge, Feb. 10, Amelia M. Folger, 31 yrs. 8 
mos.; Feb. 12, Mrs. Ellen Farrell, 78 yrs.; Feb. 15, 
Robert Carter, 60 yrs. 10 dys. 

In Cambridgeport, Feb. 13, David B. Arey, 54 yre.; 
Feb. 14, Mrs. Nancy A. Harris, wife of 8S. 5. Harris, 
and daughter of Moses Gragg, 47 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Medford, Feb. 13, Mrs. Abby B., wife of Algernon 
S. Lincoln, 58 yrs. 

In Malden, Feb. 13, Jona B. Severance, 58 yrs. 9 
mos. 

In Gloucester, Feb. 10, Mary A. Bennett, 56 yrs. 9 
mos. 

In Andover, Feb. 12, Eben P. Higgins, in his 68th 
year. 

In Newburyport, Feb. 10, Mrs. Mary A. Bangs, 7: 
yrs. 2 mos. 

> Lowell, Feb. 14, George Richardson, 50 

n 
yrs. 

In Groton, Feb. 6, Rahamah P., wife of Richard 
McLane, 72 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Woburn, Feb. 7, William Walker, 78 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Adams, Feb. 11, Daniel Jenks, 80 yrs. 

InWestboro’ Feb. 11, Charles P. Rice, 69 yrs- 

In Taunton, Feb. 9, Daniel Thompson of Hingham, 
70 yrs. 

In Hingham, Feb. 11, William G. Aurillo, 39 yrs.; 
Feb. 13, Charles W. Hapgood, 73 yrs. 

In Hingham Centre, Feb. 14, Emily L., wife of Wil- 
om Fearing, 2d, and daughter of Perez Cushing of 
this city. 

In Vlymouth, Feb. 5, George W. Griffin, 73 yrs. 
2 mos, 

In Longwood, Feb. 14, Elizabeth C. Reynolds, 81 
yrs. 4 mos. 

In Medfield, Feb, 
mos. 

In Gardiner, Me., Jan. 
yrs.; Feb. 12, Mrs. 
Brown, 79 yrs. 

In Bangor, Me. Feb. 13, Maria Bartlett, wife of John 
W. Veazie. 

In Claremont, N. H., Feb. 8, Samuel Fisher Phillips, 
78 yrs. 

In Lower Bartlett, N. H., Feb. 4, Mr. John Dins- 
more, 50 yrs. 

In White River Junction, Vt., Feb. 12, Dr. Joseph 
Gray, 91 yrs. 11 mos. 

In Montpelier, Vt., Feb. 13, R. H. Whittier, 56 yrs. 

In Farmersburg, Iowa, Maturin L. Fisher, Postmas- 
ter at Worcester from 1839 to 1849, 70 yrs. 

In Lansing, Mich., Feb. 12, John Whittemore of 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., 72 yrs. 

In l’aris, Feb. 11, H. B. Goodyear, 71 yrs. 

In Washington, D. C., Feb. 14, Mra. Lucy A. Mer- 
oom wife of the late Abel H. Merriam of Waltham, 
Mass., 72 vrs. 

In Windsor, Vt., Feb. 4, Rev. David McIndoe, one 
of the publishers of the Windsor Journal. 


. 
yrs. 
Watertown, Feb. 12, Dr. Samuel Richardson, 81 


15, Mrs. Orion Wight, 73 yrs. 6 


19, Thomas O. Brown, 35 
Hannah C., widow of Major John 





By Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


advertisement in 





Hew Advertisements. 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0.’S 
BULLETIN 


— OF— 


id Baal 


TO BE OFFERED FOR WEEK 


Feb. 17 to Feb. 22 


wire 





626 dozen First Quality 2-Button 
Real Paris Kid Gloves, in Slates, 
Modes and Operas, in full line of 
sizes, at 62 1-2c. 

Only 10,000 yards left of those beau- 
tiful Striped and Checked Silks at 
50c, per yard. 


150 pieces 48-inch Black Cashmere, 
very fine and heavy, at 75c. 


10 cases 
slightly 
6 1-4c, 


of Cambrics and Prints, 
damaged, at 4c., 5c. and 


10 cases 10-4 Blankets, 
soiled, at $1.25 per pair. 


slightly 


2000 dozen Ladies’ pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs at 8 1-3c. each. 


1000 dozen Gents’ pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs at 12 1-2c. each. 


This ts the Handkerchief which created 
such an excitement last Christmas, and 
which we have been unable to duplicate till 
now. 


200 pieces All-Wool Paris Novelties 
at 50c. 


Cost $1.30 to import. 


100 pieces very Choice Paris Novel- 
ties, 48 inches wide, 75c. 


Retailed first of the season at $2.50. 


Every Gentleman should personally 
examine the almost incredible bar- 
gains we are offering in White 
Shirts. The Unlaundered at 50c., 
and the Laundered at “T75c., 
87 1-2c., $1 and $1.25, are creat- 
ing a remarkable sensation. 


Large line of Camel’s Hair Shawls 
at $20, $25 and $30. 


Less than 50c. on the dollar. 


2500 pieces of 12 1-2c. Dress Goods 
at 6 1-4¢, per yard. 


Every Housekeeper should secure 
half-a-dozen Table Cloths from 
those Beautiful Double-Width 
Table Damasks at 50c. per yard. 


100 pieces Colored Gros G‘rain Silks, 
very wide, and worth $1.50, at $1 
per yard. 


100 pieces Black Cashmeres, 48 
inches wide, regular $1.25 goods, 
at 87 1-2c, 


200 pieces Black Ci:shmeres, the 
finest ever offered at: $1. 


This price is made to reduce our surplus 
steck. 


600 dozen Ladies’ ‘Night Dresses at 
87 1-2c., 95c., $1 and $1.25, 


Sixteen different styles, very elaborately 
trimmed, very fine Cotton, and executed to 
perfection, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


Washington and Avon Streets. 
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JORDAN, MARSH CO. 


500 dozen magnificent style NIGHT 
DRESSES of very fine Cotton, 
very elaborately trimmed, would 
be considered good value at $2. 
We shall offer the entire lot at $1 
each. 


1100 dozen Ladies’ Chemises, in a 
very large assortment of styles, at 
V5ec., 87 1-2c., 95c. and $1. 


This line of goods is cheaper than any- 
thing in the market. 


The superior excellence and incomparable 
assortment of our RIBBONS is universally 
admitted. We quote three lots at very 
Startling Reductions: 

200 pieces, No. 5 and 7, Pure Silk 

Ribbons, at 6c. per yard, 


250 pieces, No. 9, 


bons, at Sc. per yard, 


Pure Silk Rib- 


500 pieces, Nos. 12, 16, 22, and 30, 
Pure Silk Ribbons, at 10c. per yd. 
These are warranted Pure Silk, First Qual- 
ity of Imported Ribbons, and do not real- 


ize 25 cents onthe dollar. Positively not 
more than one piece allowed to a customer. 


50 dozen Gents’ NIGHT SHIRTS 
of the favorite Linwood Cotton, 50 
inches long, with collars and pock- 
ets and double-felled seams, 
50c. each. 


at. 


75 dozen Boys’ White DRESS 
SHIRTS, at 37 1-2c. each. 


400 
turn-down 


dozen Gents’ standing and 
COLLARS, four dif- 


ferent styles, $1 per dozen. 


A large lot of Gents’ “4-ply Linen 
Reversible CUFFS, at $1.85 and 
$2 per dozen. 


7 cases Best Feather TICKING 


made, at 12 1-2c. per yard. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT, 


FANSY GOODS. 


We have opened on the second floor 
of our retail store a LARGE fANCY 
GOODS DEPARTMENT, including 
a full assortment of Brushes of all 
kinds, Combs, Perfumery, Soaps, 
Puffs and Puff Boxes, Toilet Articles 
of all kinds, including the finest Im- 
ported Goods; Photograph Albums, 
Autograph Albums, Card Cases, 
Music Rolls, Stationery of all kinds, 
Jewelry, Baskets of all kinds, Glove 
Buttoners, Boot Buttoners, Glove 
Stretchers, Japanese Goods, Whisk 
Brooms, Pocket-books, Purses, Bags, 
Trunks, Belts, Shawl Straps, Orna- 
ments, Engravings, Scissors, Knives, 
and everything coming under the 
head of Fancy Goods and Smail 
Wares. 


We would call special attention to 
our large assortment of FANS. 


All of the above goods we oifer at 
the VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Washington and Avon Streets. 


ACCUMULATED STUCK 


—; — 


WINTER 


TROUSERS! 


Excellent in Quality, Cor- 
rect in Shape, and Perfect 
in Workmanship, selling 
out at Retail, at $4 and $5, 
by the manufacturers. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


400 Washington Street. 
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J. NOURSE 
NEW I X L 


SWIVEL PLOW. 


FOUR SIZES MADE. 





Patent Hard Metal 


HE ABOVE IS THE RESULT OF 

many experiments to obtain a metal that could be 
used in the formation of plough mouldboards, land- 
sides and points, that would present a hard, smooth 
surface, and answer all the purpose of steel, but cost- 
ing much less. It is far superior to any of the 
so-called ‘“‘chilled’’ plough metals, and we are so 
fully satisfied in regard to its great merits, that we 
shall have it used in the construction of some of our 
Lion 25 and 61 Ploughs. Also in the Conical Ploughs, 
and J. Nourse (new) I X L Swivel Ploughs. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


49 No. Market St., 
and 46 Merchants Row, 
BOSTON. 


SROCKBRIDGE MANURES 


—AND— 


Rowker's Phosphates, 


For 1879. 


RITE A POSTAL CARD FOR A CO- 

y of our Pamphiet containing information 

about Fertilizers, Chemicals, &c. It also con- 

tains information about cultivating Farm and Garden 

Crops, gathered from the most practical and successful 

farmers and gardeners in the country. Every person, 

whether owner of a farm or kitchen garden, should 

send for a copy. Customers who bought directly of us 

in 1877 and need not send for a copy, as they will 
receive one in due time. Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


43 Chatham St., BOSTON, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
tf 21 No. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥- 











fabled 1845 
Preclastag 10 Contec 








PER CENT DIVIDEND YEARLY. Fifty 
Gallegs and epward can be sovasted in Longe 
Company twenty-five cen 

Srectanes. Adare, 8 CHAPILAN, 


» New York. 

















Grand Programme 


—AT——_ 


LOVERING’S 


NEW NEW 


GIFT GIFT 
BOOK SALE! 


Million Books 


—FOR— 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
A 
Million Gifts, 


One With Every Book. 
All Books new, elegantly bound, and 
costing the publishers from Two to 


Five Dollars each. Ali for ONE DOL- 
LAR each, and a GIFT free with every 


book. 
STATEMENT. 


Owing to the immense success of 
my NEW MILLION DOLLAR BOOK 
SALE, which | inaugurated on Janu- 
ary First, | have determined to make 
some of the most 


Extraordinary and Extra Valu- 
able Cifts 


TO BOOK BUYERS 


During the rest of the month of FEB- 
RUARY ever known in the history of 
the world. 

The foliowing 


ASTOUNDING LIST OF GIFTS, 


will ALL! ALL! be given to Book Buy- 
ers at my establishment during the 
next 

TWO WEEKS, 


Commencing THIS DAY. 


12 ROSEWOOD PIANOS, 
6 ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, 
80 GOLD WATCHES, 
120 SILVER WATCHES, 
100 DIAMOND RINGS, 
100 AMETHYST RINGS, 
200 CAMEO RINGS, 

60 GOLD BAND CHINA TEA SETS, 
40 SILVER PLATE TEA SETS, 
300 ELEGANT JAPANESE CASKETS, 
600 PIECES SILVER WARE, 
1000 PIECES JAPANESE WARE, 
2000 SILVER NAPKIN RINGS, 
500 SETS SILVER SPOONS, 
500 SETS SILVER FORKS. 
500 SETS SILVER KNIVES, 
<00 BRONZE CLOCKS, 

200 EBONY CLOCKS. 


And 20,000 


Other Elegant Gifts. One with every 
Book. All, All to be carried off by 
Book Buyers during the rest of this 
month of February, commencing 


THIS DAY. 
PEOPLE IN THE COUNTRY 
who order Books BY MAIL, will re- 
ceive their due proportion of the 

above Gifts. 
Be sure, be sure and send for my 


GREAT CATALOCUE 
of BooksI sell for ONE DOLLAR 
each, which also contains the names 
of more than One Thousand People 
who have received gifts like the 
above, at my establishment, including 
those who ordered by mail. Tho 
grand list of 


ROSEWCOD PIANOS 


given to Book Buyers so far will also 
be found in this catalogue or can be 
seen at my store. 


ALWAYS ADDRESS 


A. W. LOVERING, 
399 Washington St., Boston, Ms., 
Where I have been established for 25 years. 


LOVERING 

To unbelievers who wish to know whether I give away 
the gifts advertised, read the following list of gifts 
given to book-buyers at my new 

MILLION-DOLLAR BOOK SALE 
in two days, and this list is only a part of what I ac- 
tually did give to book-buyers in two days. 

EVERY NAME! EVERY NAME! 
and every residence is guaranteed to be true. 


GOLD WATCHES: 

Gold watch to Mrs. C. W. Brigham, Lowell, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mr. J. M. Frost, Castine, Me. 

Gold watch to Elma W. Appleton, 12 Cottage street, 
Cambridge, Mags. 

Gold watch to J. R. Grindon, Lynn, Mass. 

Gold watch to Miss Edith A. Salter, No. 6 Staniford 
street, Boston. 

Gold watch to Miss L. P. Mitchell, Brookline, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mr. P. 1. Lock, Somerville, Mass. 

Gold watch to Master Robert Burnes, 05 Pleasant 
street, Somerville. 

Gold watch to Miss H. E. Erskine, Eastport, Mass. 

Gold watch to Rafus Crow, Concord, Mass. 

Gold watch to Lillian M. Shephard, Gloucester, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mrs. Benjamin F. Smith, Dedham, 
Mass. 

Gold watch to Miss Chandler, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mra. J. Crane, Brookline, Mass. 

Gold watch to Miss Josie Mader, Malden, Mass. 

Gold watch to 8. C. Holmes, Plymouth, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mrs. Moulton, 131 London street, 
East Boston, Mass. 

Gold watch to Miss Amy Willis, 279 Eighth street, 
South Boston, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mrs. Moses Clark, Newton, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mr. E. P. King, Gloucester, Mass, 

Gold watch to Mr. W. O. Pevear, Lynn, Mass. 

Gold watch to the Rey. Mrs. Burrough, 82 Mount 
Vernon street, Boston. 

Gold watch to MissM. G. Wendall, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Gold watch to Miss W. Williams, 688 Tremont street, 
Boston. 

Gold watch to Miss J. Alexander, 24 Albion street, 
Boston. 

Gold watch to Miss Carrie A. Rand, 231 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston. 

Gold watch to Mrs. Abbie F. Amsden, Boston. 

Gold watch to Mrs. S. C. Hogg, 37 East Newton 
street, Boston, Masa. 

Gold watch to Miss Lucia Wait, 80 Green street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mme. T. 
street, Boston. 

Gold watch to Miss A. L. Richardson, 59 West Cedar 
street, Boston. 

Gold watch to Mabel W. Lampree, 74 Broadway, 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mrs. James F. Fiske, Holliston, Mass. 

Gold watch to Mrs. Charles Littlefield, 108 Lenox 
street, Boston. 


Jouval, 481 Washington 


DIAMOND RINGS 

Given to book-buyers in two days, each ring contain- 
ing a blazing, sparkling gem, set in solid gold: 3 

fiamond ring to Mrs. C. O. Benton, South Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. M. Hackett, 1008 Washington 
street, Boston. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Wilkins, 412 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston. 

Diamond ring to Miss P. L. Price, East Boston, 


ass. 

Diamond ring to Mr. E. S. Prescott, 1 Ashland place, 
Boston. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Perham, Lowell, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Miss Julia Coburn, East Walpole, 
Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. E. M. Nelson, Melrose, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Miss Nellic G. Dunnon, No. 8 Day 
street, Cambridge. 

Diamond ring to Miss Florence Matton, Bath, Me. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Horace Grant, Lynn, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Charles Swett, Bangor, Me. 

Diamond ring to Miss Morgan, 131 Hampden street, 
Boston Highlands. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Frank Wright, 66 Webster 
avenue, Cambridgeport. 

Diamond ring to Miss 
South Boston, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. P. 

Diamond ring to Miss 
avenue, Roxbury. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. J. 
avenue, South Boston. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. J. H. Cook, Pear) street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. : 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Matthew Thompson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Diamond ring to Georgie M. Trumbly, Milton, Mass. 

Diamond Ring to W.8. Emmery, San Diego City, Cal. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Charles Stanwood, 128 Eustis 
street, Boston. f 

Diamond ring to Miss Ellen Carray, Boston High- 
lands, Mass. 3 

Diamond ring to Miss Mary S. Skinner, Milford, 
Mass. 

Diamond ring to Miss Katie Cheever, Essex street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. G. A. Gibson, Medford, Mass. 

Diamond ring to E. R. Foster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Porter, Waltham, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Libbey, No. 5 Groton street, 
Boston, Mass. & 

Diamond ring to Miss M. Lowell, Waltham, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. Neal, South Boston, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. H. A. Whitney, Charlestown, 

ass... 

Diamond sang Se Mrs. G. 


W. Richardson, 36 Cedar 
street, Boston Highlands. 


Diamond ring to Miss F. E. Chase, 41 Winter street, 
Boston, Mass. a 

Diamond ring to Miss Fannie E. Blake, 3 West Wal- 
nut Park, Boston Highlands. 

mond ring to Mrs. Merrill, New England News 

Com Boston. 

Diamoud ring to S. C. Wyman, 221 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. G. B. Guild, Chelsea, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Mrs. A. B. Martin, Providence, 
R.I 


Foster, 18 Lynden street, 


F. Amidon, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Nellie Murray, 14 Gardiner 


H. Chandler, 4 James 


Diamond ring to Mrs. E. C. Cadue, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Diamond ring to Miss Diamond, Newton Lower 
Falls, Mass. 

For the Grand List of Rosewood Pianos given to 
Book-buyers, call at my Book Establishment, 399 
Washington street, or send postal card for my new 

GREAT CATALOGUE 
of books I sell for $1, and a gift with every book, and 
also which contains alist of over One Thousand 
Names of People who have received s like the 
above at my New Million Dollar Book Sale, which is 
open every week day. 

People in the country, who order by mail, will re- 
ceive the same attention and the SAME GIFTS as 
though they attended the sale in person. Always ad- 


A. W. LOVERING, 


399 WASHINCTON S&t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











RUPTURE 


AND ITS CURE. 
HOW THE CURE IS EFFECTED, 


BY W. PRYOR, M. D. 


This topic is so important that, at the risk of some 
repetition, we will mention the points under consid- 
pte Rag 2) 80 necessary to be clearly under- 

ore intellige . : 3 . 
Gestaben, gent action can be successfully un 
So far as distinguished medical authority is of weight 
in the decision of the question, we have the positive 
assertion of Drs. Lawrevce, Richter, Sir Astley Cooper, 
Dorsey and others, that rupture can be cured, and this 
we present as a good offset to that incredulous part of 
the medical profession who have not made hernia a 
specialty. 

Recent investigations enable us to state that it can 
be cured, and we adduce in evidence of the assertion 
the cures that Dr. Sherman is constantly effecting 
among his numerous patients. Gentlemen of standing 
in the city of St. Louis are willing to state, to any one 
desirous of making the inquiry, that Dr. Sherman has 
cured them. Gentlemen from abroad, whose word 
would be taken as thruth, equally assure us that they 
have be en cured by Dr. Sherman’s method; and if 
more evidence than this is demanded, you would not 
be convinced though one from the grave should arise 
and assert the fact. 

That the members of the medical profession should 
be incredulous as to the cure of hernia is not surpris- 
ing, any more than the distrust manifested by the public 
at large. They have formed their opinions from the 
inefficiency of the miserable contrivances known as 
trusses, which, up to the present day, have been one 
continued series of mechanical blunders and false as- 
sumptions of physiological principles. Nobody be- 
lieved in the existence of the continent of America up 
to the time of Columbus, but he, by his genius and 
courage, made that disbelief a verity. Dr. Sherman 
stands in the same relation to the invention of a device 
for the cure of rupture that Columbus did to the New 
World. He has demonstrated its eurability by pro 
ducing appliances that act in harmony with known 
physiological laws. He has not merely the genius to 
devise, but the tact and executive ability to apply the 
offspring of that genius. His appliances do not press 
too much, and thereby relax, or too little, and thus 
not retain; but just enough to aid nature in her effort 
to support. And this is why Dr. Sherman's applian- 
ces aid and accomplish a cure, and why they are so 
deservedly popular. 

A committee of distinguished physicians, when ap- 
pointed to investigate the merits of blocks in the cure 
of hernia, when asked, “What causes the occlusion of 
the hernial orifice in cases of radical cure? And if 
local irritation and inflammation are not the sole 
cause of this occlusion, what is their value as auxili- 
aries in the treatment?” replied that the serous mem. 
brane of the hernial sac never loses its peculiar ten- 
dency to adhesion under slight irritation, and that in 
most cases of the radical cure of hernia the neck of the 
hernial eac is obliterated either by adhesion, or, more 
rarely, by absorption. Dr. Reynell Coates in 1836 ex- 
pressed the opinion, which was in harmony with the 
most distinguished surgeons of his day, that a hernial 
contrivance, to be successfnl, must possess perfect re- 
tentive power, and this, aided by moderate irritation, 
accomplishes the result; and that none of the trusses 
of his period were worthy of contidence as a means of 
radical cure, because of their deficiency in that respect. 

In this state of conflict among the M. D.’s we leave 
the question of cure to be settled by experience. We 
are fully satisfied in our own minds, and have endeav- 
ored to present the grounds of that satisfaction, that 
any hernial appliances for its radical cure which do 
not develop slight irritation of the peritoneum will not 
only be inefficient but fatally delusive, as a means of 
safety. Dr. Shermdh’s applications, which embrace 
both mechanical and medicinal agencies, fulfil the de- 
mands of the contestants perfectly, as has been certi- 
fied by Dr. Willard Parker and Dr. Carnochan, both 
eminent surgeons in New York, in the remarkable 
case of James Corlew. 

The foregoing is an extract from Dr. W. Pryor’s 
work on rupture and its cure. 


FATALITY OF RUPTURE. 


The subject of Rupture is of much more importance 
to mankind than is generally supposed. 

It is estimated that one man in every twenty is af- 
fected with hernia, and every man who has a hernia is 
liable at any moment to have a strangulation of it pro- 
duced. Of those who have suffered from strangulated 
hernia a very large portion die, while, undcr the most 
favorable circumstances, a vast amount of suffering 
must be endured. How deep, then, does the interest 
of the subject become? 

This accident is also exceedingly insidious in its at 
tack, producing little or no harm until the mischief 
has become almost irremediable. Even the physician's 
suspicions are sometimes lulled into the belief that the 
patient has only an attack of colic, and before he is 
aroused the fatal die is cast, and to his dismay he finds 
that he has to deal with a strangulated hernia. 

The number of FATAL CASES from Dr. Parish’s 
work prove thateit is no idle alarm to declare the im- 
minent peril in which he stands who has neglected 
hernia. He dare not run, jump, cough, ride or move 
in other than a measured step, lest he accelerate his 
doom. He dare not eat, drink, bathe, except by the 
rule, for this fatal, for it is almost certainly fatal, acci 
dent may occur, even though he may be as prudent as 
the cautious dame herself. A change of weather, op 
erating as it does on an excitable, nervous system, 
may cause a rupture to become strangulated. 


DR. SHERMAN’S DOINGS. 


Rev. Alden writes of his 


Treatment. 


John Rupture 


To the Editor of the Herald:—Justice to suffering 
humanity urges me to make the following statement 
About 40 years since | was afflicted with hernia. I ob- 
tuined a truss called the best, but it was not effectual. 
Since then I have bought a number of different kinds, 
none of which have prevented the increase of the rup 
ture. Every one of these badly affected my back. I 
have been constantly growing poor in body, and often 
much alarmed, lest it should so enlarge that no reme- 
dy could save me. 

A few weeks since I was induced to go to Boston to 
consult Dr. Sherman. Having failed so many times, 
and being over seventy yeurs of age, I had my fears 
when he expressed the opinion that [ might be relieved 
and cured. His recommendations, though good, were 
out of New England, and I could therefore see no one 
who had been treated. But I concluded something 
must be done immediately, or life and usefulness must 
end. I took his treatment, and the effect thus far is 
truly wonderful. I find his treatment truly scientific, 
practical and safe. There being no pressure on the 
spine is one great source of relict. 

A sudden cough or strain that started the rupture in 
all the trusses I had used, has no effect on his appli- 
ance, and I am happily gaining strength and courage. 
With my already improved condition contrasted with 
my former suffering, i can most heartily recommend 
those afllicted with this dangerous malady to try his 
skill and remedies while they have the opportunity. 

REV. JOHN ALDEN. 

Providence, R. I., Jan. 25, 1879. 

This is the most convincing proof any one can have 
of the value of Dr. Sherman’s treatment. Mr. Alden 
is a distinguished preacher well known throughout the 
Eastérn States, having been agent for foreign missions 
over Northern New England, and for the American 
and Foreign Bible Society for Southern New England. 
His life has been devoted to the good of mankind, and 
his recommendation of the afflicted to Dr. Sherman 
evidently is for their benefit. 


RUPTURE. 


AILMENTS ARISING FROM 

TURE AND TRUSSES. 

The following are some of the dreadful maladies 
resulting from the displacement of the Viscera in Ruy 
ture, and which are aggravated by the truss when used 
to support the rupture. 

RUPTURE BECOMES INFLAMED AND 
STRANGULATED, the early symptoms of which are 
colic pains, rumbling in the bowels, great anxiety, 
and when reaching its full stage, equalled by the hor 
rors of hydrophobia. 

RUPTURE AND TRUSSES CAUSE EVENTUAL 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, impaired memory, indiffer- 
ence to amusements and stirring recreation necessa- 
rily conducive to health and the prolongation of life. 

RUPTURE AND TRUSSES CAUSE KIDNEY 
AND BLADDER AFFECTIONS, among the most 
deplorable of which is Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, 
depressed and irritated condition of the bladder, some 
of the premonitory symptoms of which are occasional 
lassitude, drowsiness, backache, frequent disposition 
to urinate, and increasing indifference and inability to 
the social enjoyments of life. 

RUPTURE AND TRUSSES CAUSE gradual and 
imperceptible undermining of the constitution, fn- 
pairing the digestive functions, and thereby inducing 
fevers of the worst type. 

RUPTURE AND TRUSSES tax the energies and 
capacities of man to a greater or less extent in every 
stage of life, both in his physical and social relations 
and mental devotions, and in the physical and mental 
pursuance of his business. Ina word, it makes a man 
less than man, and when, from one or the other of the 
foregoing afflictions, he begihs to realize his mortify- 
ing condition, he indeed becomes a creature of com- 
miseration. 

The cure of rupture is effected by Sherman’s method 
without an operation, simply by external local appl 
cations, both mechanical and medicinal, made daily 
by the patient, who can perform any kind of labor 
during the treatment with safety from the danger of 
inflamed rupture, and without interfering with the 
cure. 

Books with photographic likenesses of bad cases, 
before and after cure, mailed for 10 cents. 

ga Personal attendance necessary. Patients resid. 
ing out of the city can receive treatment and return 
for home same day. 


DR. SHERMAN 


Is in Boston for a limited period only, and may be 
consulted at his offices, 


43 MILK STREET. 
Principal offices, 251 Broadway, New York. 


RUPTURE, 


A Boston Merchant About Dr. Sherman's 
Rupture Cure. 


To the Editor of the Herald :— 

I was a sufferer from rupture about twenty years. 
At first it was slight. I used what was recommended 
to me as the best truss in Boston. I received no bene- 
fit, and was always annoyed from chafing and pressure, 
while my rupture was growing worse and worse. M 
nervous system became affected, my general health 
wrecked, and I was ——- approaching physical and 
mental ruin. Pains and aches in my bowels, breast, 
back and head, consequently cross and indifferent to- 
wards others and unfitted for the enjoyment of society 
or attention to my business. I consulted several doc- 
tors, all differing in opinion as to my+troubles—dys- 
pepsia, kidney affections, liver complaint—and every- 
thing they attributed them to but the eftect of my rup- 
ture and truss. On one occasion, when I was sum- 
moned as a juryman, my physician gave me a certifi- 
cate to the effect that I had nervous dyspepsia, and 
was not able to serve as a juryman, which certiticate 
excused me. About two years ago I accidentally heard 
of Dr. Sherman’s successful treatment of rupture, and 
lost no time in going to New York to consult him. 
After having an examination of my case, from what 
he told me I had confidence in him and went under his 
treatment. From this time I improved. With un- 
bounded satisfaction and a sense of happiness, which 
I cannot describe, I have been cured of the rupture, 
and with it disappeared all the afore-named complaints. 
My general health is daily improving; my friends note 
and speak of it. I know there are thousands suffering 
from rupture who are sceptical from repeated disap- 
pointments in seeking relief; consequently, I make 
this statement as a well-known citizen of Boston, be- 
lieving that if they should consult Dr. Sherman, and 
receive the benetit of his treatment, they will thank 


FEARFUL RUP- 


me. 

It will afford me pleasure at all times to give any 
further information to any one who wishes to see me 

srsonsily. My place of business is at 2334 and 2336 

yashington street. B. W. FELTON. 

Boston, Nov. 2], 1878. ; 

The above is from the Herald, It is interesting to 
the afflicted, Mr. Felton being a well-known and re- 
liable citizen. Dr. Sherman is at his office, 43 Milk 
street, where the ruptured may consult him during his 
limited stay in Boston. 

No one is safe who has a 


RUPTURE, 


no matter how pry ee man he may consider it, for 
every man who has died from it once flattered himself 
that it was but a trifling ailmen:, and every man who 
now suffers from it and the injury of trusses to such 
an extent that life has no enjoyments, once regarded 
it as unworthy special attention. It is not a stand- 
still affliction. It is steadily progressive even unto 
death, and he is wise who takes the necersary steps to 
be effectually relieved of it before the day of suffering 
and gloom comes upon him. 


DR. SHERMAN, 


by his application, in his method of cure, avoids the 
injuries trusses inflict, and restores the parts injured 
to natural vigor and healthfulness. 

The cure is effected by Dr. Sherman’s method with- 
out an operation, simply by external local applica- 
tions, both mechanient fad’ medicinal, made daily by 
the patient, who can perform any kind of labor durin 
the treatment with safety from the dangers of inflam 
rupture, and without interfering with the cure. Refer- 
ences given to gentlemen in the city who have been 
cured. A large number of original photo hs, ex- 
hibiting the condition of patients before and after cure, 
can be seen at the office. Those from a distance can 
receive treatment and return for home on the same 
day. Books, with photographic likenesses of bad 
cases before and after cure, mailed for 10 cents. 

Dr. Sherman may be consulted by those who wish 
to avail themselves of his experience and ies, at 


for ted period. 
Principal 261 BROADWAY, New York. 48 


SHIPMAN'’S PATENT. 


laying Saw in the world. 
ually pay for itself in 

two days, and less. 
This last statement we 


can prove by over 1000 
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We guarantee the 
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over 6 


TESTIMONIALS 
are from actual letters rec'd. 


Any energetic boy or girl can do 
the same and build up a good scroll 
sawing business; scroll sawing might 
be termed a new art, and but few, 
comparatively, have any of this beaun- 
tiful work, and all are anxious to 
obtain it to decorate their homes, and 
the articles made sell at sight. Weight 
of Saw when packed about 30 lbs. 


the 
all for 
St. 


The only perfect Scroll and In- 
It will act- 


TILTING] TABLE 


$1.93 for wood, brads 
In one 
day I made 12 knife 
trays which I sold for 
9°, giving me $7.07 a fact 
‘or my day's work.” 
14 years. “I work 
\ farm, am 16 years old, and 
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ing Co., SOLE AGENTS FORT! 

Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

packed in a small case, and sent by express or freight on receiptof price. 


THE IMPROVED 


HOLLY SAW 


Ie the finest Jig, Fret, 
Scroll,and Inlaying Saw 
in the Werld for less 
than 825. 


The frame is all first quater iron; bearings 
all steel, with bright galvanized tren 
braces, and extra heavy driving and fly wheels 
with EXTRA POWER at the crank, giving unequall: 
rapidity. The whole Saw is be Rye painted 
arich brown, decorated by hand, with holly leaves 

autiful scroll designs in vermfilioea, 
i gold. ‘the Improved Holly Saw 
er it, £ the finest foot-power Saw in the 
world for less than $5. Its peculiar design and 
construction enables it to be put together as firmly 
as though it was cast in one piece. It will saw 
through inch and a half stuff with great rapidity, 
and swings 18 inches in the clear sets as Orm 
as a rock when in motion, and for eztra 
strength it can be instantly fastened to the floor. 
THE IMPROVED Ti 
is a marvel of ingenuity ane 
be INSTANTLY ¢ sted to 
fe work, and is maintained 
4) firmly as though ina vice. 
We have the best arrangement in this re- 
spectin the world, regardless ofprice. 
v¢ drilling attachment which goes with 
every machine, is powerful in the extreme, 
runs true as adie, and well drill wood 
or iron. Our Improved Holly Saw is 
really the greatest mechanical inven 
tion in Bracket Saws ever produced 
Itruns as light again as a sewing ma- 
chine, and is the ONLY Saw suitable 
for ladies, or that physicians recom- 
mend. Inshort, for beauty, durability, 
apeed, power, workmanship, and de- 
sino, the improved Holly ispreeminent; 
and while there are other good_low- 
priced Saws in the market, the Holl 
is beyond any comparison with 
them whatever; and the testimo 
nials received from customers ever 
day prove it the most practical anc 
opular machine in the world. We 
» placed the 
reach of every boy in America, and 
itis simply in order to do this that 
we make the price so low; and itis 
act, as we state elsewhere, a 
single Saw could not be made for 
$2; and that our Improved Holly 
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which includes boxing by 
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of our books goes a re duced 
design of the MosT ELE oaM 
PIECR OF BCROLL SAWING 
BEYER ATTEMPTED— a per. 
fect silhouette mosaic of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 
Where cash accompanies 
the order, we send free 
our prize design, 
Italian Clock, the 
dial of which is 
uphela by two 
beautiful cupids 
with birds 
flowers, &c. &c. 
After a little practice this clock- 
case could be made in one day, 


“I have got 


“TI have 


2.25 a da 
orders always aheat’ 
and casy to get.” 


and would se for more than 

Remember, we send the IM’ROVED Holly Saw, 
yint, extra saws, inatruction book, wrench, de signs, &c., &e., 
. Address all orders to The Turner Manufactur- 
OMBINATION, 93 Water 

1¢ Saws are taken apart and 





SEEDS! 


SEEDS for the FARM, 


A Choice assortment of Seeds from the 
the Garden, Fiel« 
by Mail, 


Seeds sent 
List of 


Price 


49 North Market St., 


4w5 


very 


ESTABLISEED 1847. 


SEEDS!! 


BUY YOUR SEEDS OF RELIABLE PARTIES. 


SEEDS for the CARDEN, 
SEEDS for HOT BEDS, 


SEEDS for FLORISTS. 


best English and American growers for 
and Flower Bed. 


Eexpress or Freight. 
Seeds sent Free 
Seeds at the 


PARKER & GANNETT’S 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
46 


on application. 
very lowest prices at 


Merchants Row. Boston. 





Real Estate---Stock, 


‘Nhester White Pigs for sale. 
from light and dark Brahmas, $2.50 per dozen. 
3ts D. BEAUMONT OAT, West Chester, Pa 


EAP FARMS 
2° FREE HOME 


IN KANSAS 
Bee Te ET ee corr of Manes Pate moe 


‘ ft * Kansas Pacific Hom 
stead,” address Land Commissioner, Salina, Keates, - 
6teops 





REAL ESTATE ADVERTISER. 
Roe SALE OR EXCHANGE HUNDREDS 
of farms—fully described in our “Real Estate Ad- 
vertiser,” the largest publication devoted to country 
property ever published for free distribution. Send 
your address and we will forward a copy—don’t buy 
until you have perused it. It coutains only such prop- 
erty as is offered at oe sent hard pan prices. 
"UTNAM & HARRINGTON, 
24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


Fit: 
LANDS*‘’HOMES 
IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
prairse lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco K'y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
, ~ per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
‘or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transportation to those who purchase 
land. Send for maps and circulars to 
W.H COFFIN, LAND COMMIESR 
FMIPLE BUILOING, ST COUFS, 


race 


rer 
Siinud PuIsWiL 


5 GorD wa 


MoO 
13t6-13t36 


GENERAL 


for sale cheap. 





Assortment of l’each and Apple Trees, 
and Small Fruits. Also, several Farms 
R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 13t1 


Legal Rotices. 


Corte MIeDLRen OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
lo the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of JOHN BEALS, Tate of 
Lexington, in said County, deceased, greeting: Where 
as, a certain instrument purporting to be the last Will 
and Testament of said deceased, has been presented to 
said Court for Probate, by ELEANOR 8. BEALS, who 
prays that letters testamentary may be issued to her, 
the executrix therein named, and that she may be ex. 
empt from giving a surety or sureties on her bond pur 
suant to said will and statute; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
aaid County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
March next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this seventeenth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sey 
enty-nine. 3w8 J. U. TYLER, Register. 








The Boston Children’s Aid Society 

I AVE AT PINE FARM, IN WEST 

Newton, boys, 12 to 14 years old, mostly from 
Boston, who have lost one or. both parents, or may 
have been exposed (but are not depraved.) They stay 
at the farm from one to three years under the care of 
an excellent superintendent and his wife, and learn 
the work, inthe house and on the farm. They com 
yare favorably with boys of their age in character and 
fabits and in skill in farm work. The managers are 
very anxious to find homes in the country where these 
boys may be needed for farm or other work, in fam 
ilies who will take proper care of them and be inter- 
ested to train them up as useful and good men. Of 
these boys two are well suited for adoption. 

You are earnestly requested to find one or more 
families where one of our boys can be taken. You 
will aid in a most excellent work and help boys who 
need and will requite it. Applications may be made 
to Charlies H. Washburn, at Pine Farm in West New- 
ton, or to Rufus R. Cook, General Agent, 36 Wood. 
bine Street, Boston Highlands. 


February 15, 1879. 3w8 





P} GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER. For wash 

ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 

Protects Buildings from Fire 

a and Trees, Vines, etc., from 

-_ Insects. Throws water 50 

feet. Easily carried. No Dwelling, Country Home, or 

Factory should be without the Fountain Pump. Send 
for large Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAN, 

8-11-13t13 Patenteee & Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 


OUR CANARIES, 
AND OTHER PET BIRDS. 
How to MATE, KEEP, FEED, and BREED THEM. 
BY GEO. P. BURNIAM. 

OUT THIS MONTH. Elegantly illuatrated with 50 
Fine Engravings, of all sorts of Caged Birds— and 
a beautiful, life-size Chromo Frontispiece of the 
GERMAN CANARY, faithfully colored. chapter on 
the Diseases of Pet Birds, and how to cure them, con- 
cludes this volume. Price only 50 cents, postpaid. 
Address Box 131, MELROSE, MASS. 4ws 








Will send recipe for GER- 
Dr. W. 8. Nay, Under- 
lws 


ake Your Own Perfumes. 
MAN COLOGNE for 25 cts. 
hill, Vt. 


THE CREAT FODDER PLANT. 


NGYPTIAN OR PEARL MILLET. 
(Penicillaria Spicata) Sow in drills 18 inches 
apart, 8 quarts per acre. Pearl Millet as a fodder-plant 
presents anew feature in our agriculture, and ina 
short time we shall wonder how we ever did without 
it. For full description see January and November 
numbers of American Agriculturist for 1878. 15 cts. 
per packet; 4 packets 50 cts. Sent free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Postage stamps taken. 
2wsv Address, GEO. E. ROBBINS, Rixford, Fla. 





FA: 


ATARRH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 

! Deafness, and all affections of the lungs and air 
passages cured by Dr. Judge’s Oxy-hydrogenated Air, 
which can be sent to all parts of the country, with full 
directions. The Doctor has made the above diseases a 
special study for years. Trial and consultation on all 
Gacemna free. 

Dr. J. D. Judge—Dear Sir: I have found your medi- 
cine a most effectual remedy. It has cured both my- 
self and several clerical friends to whom I have given 
it. Please find enclosed amount for last order. ost 
respectfully, Rev. Jos. Wisse, C. SS. R. 

P. S.—I allow you to make use of the above as you 
please. 

de peng Mr. Murray, of the Golden Rule.) 

Dr. Juége.—Dear Sir: I was troubled last winter 
with a most obstinate catarrh, which invaded my 
throat and lungs, and caused a most tyring /} ~ 
have used your medicine with perfect success. Every 
trace of cough and catarrh having been removed by 
your wonderful treatment. 

Send for pamphlet with home testimonials. 

Get a Bottle of Dr. Judge’s Anti-Lean, the 

at antidote for consumptives and lean pom who 
sire to become plump and rosy. It makes the skin 
smooth, soft and fresh, the eyes bright and sparkling, 
the cheeks rosy, the breath pure and sweet. Price, 


1.50 per bottle. 
os. >: Judge & Co., 79 Beach St., Boston. 
60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards, no 3 alike, name in 
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Berry Crates & Baskets. 

IN USE 10 YEARS. Best and cheapest made. 
Low freights secured. Satisfaction guaranteed or mon 
ey refunded. Don’t fail to send for free descriptive 


pamphlet before buying. 50per cent. saved. Preserve 
this. 1t8 N. D. BATTERSON, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LA DOW’S HARROW, 


THE 


LATEST 


Itis an admitted fact that LA DOW'S JOINT- 
ED PULVERIZING HARROW is by far the 
best wheel harrow made, and the most useful tool 
ever puton the farm. Thousands were sold last sea 
son, and the demand this year will be immense. Or- 
der early if you want one. RELIABLE AGENTS 
WANTED. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manujs. for the N. E. States, 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Manufs. for the United States except New England. 
12t? 
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~ LAWRENCE & TAYLOR, 
76 Aldersgate Street, London, E, C., 
ENGLAND, 


consignments of Dairy and Agricultural Pro 
duce for sale in the 


Largest and Best Market in the World. 


£50, 4 ¥ cent. 
£100, 3 ¥ cent. 
over £100, 2 # cent. 
Freight, &c., &c., paid free of charge 
Money advanced on consignments without interest 
Account sales and cash promptly remitted. 
Bankers— National Provincial Bank of England. 
Telegraph Address—Tayrence, London. 13t7 
Peruvian Guano 
eruvian uano. 
TE HAVE IN STORE AND FOR SALE 
at lowest prices “No. 1,” “Guaranteed,” “‘Recti- 
fied,” “No f and all brands of Pure Guano. 


FARMERS AND DEALERS 


will consult economy, save trouble and obtain PURE 
GUANO by ordering their supply of us. We are the 
oldest dealers in the country, and can recommend pure 
Peruvian Guano as the Best CONCENTRATED FER- 
TILIZER known. Every bag warranted pure. Send 
for pamphlet. 


Receive 


Commission—For consignments under 


@ » 4 hos.” 
2, sobos, 


Cc. L. BARTLETT & CO., 
6w7 16 Broad Street, BOSTON. 


Moreton Farm Seeds. 
YNATALOGUE OF FARM, GARDEN 
/ and Flower Seeds, Potatdes, &c., for 1879, with 
directions for cultivation sent free to any reader of the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, who will send me his ad- 
dress on a postal card JOSEPH HARRIS, 
2w7 Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
I ANE’S IMPROVED SUGAR BEET IS 
J the best to raise for stock. Seed, \ 25c; t., 75c. 
Also, Compton's field corn, and a general list of seed 
and potatoes. Send for price list. D. R. WOOD, 
Morrisville, Vt. 4w? 


jisiting Cards. 50 fine white Bristol Cards, with 
| your name neatly printed, 10c; 50 tinted Bristol, 12c. 
Nichols & Gurdy, 37 Harrison Av., Boston, Ma. 4t7¥ 
SEND 25 CENTS TO ROSS & CO., 
TORTHFIELD, MASS., FOR THE ROSS 
N System of Cultivation. J. A. TUCKER, Agent, 
13 Doane Street, Boston, Mass., where machines can 
13t5 


be seen, and orders received. 
] new business at their own 
homes. $1 per evening earn 


B ed by the industrious. $3000 

cleared by one man who 

started a year ago. No clap-traps to peddle or $5 out- 

fits to buy. To any readers of this paper sending in 

their address and lc. we will send by return mail a 

valuable package of information and two samples 

which will do to commence work on. Write at once to 
H. G. FAY & CO., Richford, Vt. 

Letters will be answered same day as received. 2w7 


G@EFor only 83.00.43 

Of all musical attainments the artof play- 

ing the Violin is for gentlemen the most de- 

sirable and attractive, as tt affords entertatn- 
ment and amusement, 
ethome and in company, 
both far vocal accompa- 
nhiments and dancing. 





We are now prepared to start 
persons of either sex in a 


The chance 
togeta 

fine imported Violin for so small a sum never before offered. We 
have just bought at auction sale of one of the erpast Musical In- 
strument firms in U.8. &6@@ dozen of real “OLE BULL’ 
Violins, imported last year, and worth at retail) from §5 to §7 
each. We willsend one of these Violins (warranted a genuine 
“Ole Bull” imported, finely made, and perfect instrument), 
to any reader of this paper for only @3.O@, packed carefully 
in a nice Violin box, with bow, &c., &e.; and for only 50 cents 
extra, will send a complete Teacher for the Violin, with 40@ 

leces of choice selected music, &c. r~ 
unity to getan elegant Violin and case and bow for leas than I¢ 
cost to make the Violia alone, will never offer again, anda more 
appropriate present could not be made toany young man. All 
orders filled promptly, and satisfaction guaranteed. ddrees, 
©. W. Story, 26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


RYKER SE 


ARD Eul xXIR 
te ary Mouse i 
aces | Rodale ve, Thess 
. 
», ean!) applied ami certain 
apakt iene. 3 tor ivcts, L. L, SMT 
Peinsiee, lil, Allethere counterfeit 





En. 
ly7¥ 
Our plan of investing money in 


Grain, Pork, and Lard is a prac- 
tical one, and offers advantages for 


AKE Wine or Cider and get $i per on. 


quire of 8. G. Brackett, Ipswich, Mass. 
GC. P. L. wonttetng: larger profits than 
can be made in any other way. Send 
for our circular and see how rapidly money can be 
made with a capital of only $10 invested. Address 
W. M. LONG, Moline, Dlinois. 


3t6 
BOLD Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cos 
ly outfit free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, iyy 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 
ARRANTED PURE WHITE LEA)),-- 
Well-known throughout New England as the 
WHITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 
LEAD TAPE, \ in. wide, on reels for Cui tain 
Sticks. 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2}¢ to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 
LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
At lowesi.market prices for goods of-equal quality. 














Perfumed, Chromo & Snoflake cards in elegant 


Gold & Jet, 0c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
26t37¥ 
5 case, name in Gold, 0c. Davips & Co., North- 
St. 13t2 


Snowflake, Motto, &c., no two alike, or 25 elegant 
mo Cards, 10c. Nassau CARD Co., as 





$66 ser 





own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
& Co., Portland, Me, lyov 





ly12 FRANCIS BROWN, urer, Salem, Mass, 
$77 a ufonth and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 

Outfit free. SHAW & CO., Augusta, Me, ly6 
BO an Perfumed, Snowflake, & Lace 





name on al), 10c. Game Authors, lSe. 
» Clintonville, Ct. oe .° 


Cards in Case 100. 


; 25 New Years Cards 10c. ; 
Fun Cards 10c.; TNA CARD O©O., Clinton. 
Conn. 13049 











